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THE REGISTRATION 

he Architects Registration Bill, which seeks to 
reserve the title architect for those who have been 
admitted to the register, received its second reading in 
the House of Lords last ‘Tuesday. The Bill was intro- 
duced by the Earl of Crawford and supported by Lord 
Amulree, both of whom stated the arguments in its 
favour comprehensively and clearly. The strength of 
their sponsorship of the Bill is all the greater since 
neither of them is a professional architect who might 
be suspected of prejudice in favour of a professional 
rather than a public point of view. Both are laymen 
who in their public dutics have been intimately in touch 
with all sides of architecture in its widest sense, and 
have a rare appreciation of its scholastic, social and 
industrial services, and have had particular opportunities 
of assessing the need for the Bill and the quality and 
extent of its backing. The Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava’s rather disappointing reply on behalf of the 
Government is dealt with in the leader trom The Times, 
which is reprinted on page 357, where the full Bill 
itself is also given. In this column we need attempt 
only to restate some of the general arguments in favour 
of the Bill, which Lord Dufferin implied had not been 
fully ventilated. 


The Bill is a simple measure. It seeks to do 
one thing only : to reserve the title Architect to those 
who have been admitted to the register; but its 


brevity and simplicity must not conceal its immediate 
and fundamental importance. When the Registration 
Act was passed five years ago, it was realised by its 
promoters and by the profession generally that the Act, 
as It stood, was experimental and incomplete. It was 
incomplete because its provisions stopped short of the 
central effective element in professional registration, 
namely, the protection of the name Architect for those 
on the register. It was experimental because Parliament 
said in effect: This is a good thing in principle, we 
realise the general advantages of registration, but we 
have not vet received sufficient evidence to show that 


registration for architects will work, or that the mass oi 
the profession will follow the lead of the promoters of 


the Bill. 


After five years it has been shown that registration 
does work. The formation of the Council was success- 
fully accomplished, so that all interests are generously 
represented ; the various provisions governing entry 
to the register, the maintenance of rules of conduct 
and the relation of the Council’s work to the affairs 
of the various architectural societies all work as well as 
the most optimistic of the Bill’s promoters could have 
expected. And, without the exercise of compulsion, 
some 12,000 architects have registered. It is then 
opinion, expressed by support not merely of the principle 
but of the practice of registration, that compels the 
Registration Council to proceed to the next step without 


delay. 


As things are at present, the profession has voluntarily 
submitted itself to a rule of conduct and has paid its 
fees more or less without murmur, but the individual 
architect has derived little personal benefit from his 
loyalty to the register. He has not had any means of 
assuring that the public, his clients, would discriminate 
between registered and unregistered architects, and he 
has been aware that the only penalty that the Council 
could inflict for even the grossest cases of professional 
misconduct was removal from the register. 


The possession of an Act reserving the title Architect 
will overcome this obvious and fundamental deficiency 
in the original Act. If the public can hardly be expected 
to discriminate between an “ architect ” 
tered architect,’ they can reasonably be expected to 
see some difference between an architect and one who 
is not allowed by the law of his country to call himself 
an architect. The same reasons which convinced the 
State that the titles of Doctor, Barrister, Solicitor, 
Dentist and Veterinary Surgeon should be registered 
can now be applied to our profession. The range of 
qualifications that are implied by the word definitely 


and a “ regis- 
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mean something. It is now beside the point to say that measures and town-planning considerati The 
in the past excellent buildings have been designed by central feature of this part of the Exhibition will be ; 
men with no recognised professional qualifications. twelve-foot wide model of an illuminated and fy) 
That may have been so, and it may be so still, since the equipped airport, designed for the Exhibition by ; 
Act forbids no one to design buildings. All that the group of architect-specialists. ‘The second section wil] 
Act will provide is that the client who asks for an archi- show by models and photographs the newest types o{ 
tect shall get a man whose education has been such as aircraft used in civil aviation, and the third section will 
to equip him to fulfil the manifold duties implied by deal with the services rendered by aviation in map. 
that term. Anyone can commission anyone else to making, survey and archeology and will include . 
design his house, or can do it himself, just as anyone can remarkable collection of air views of cities such as 
get a friend, if he chooses to take the risk, to cure his London and New York, Italian towns, desert oases 
bodily ailments. But as the sick man who calls in the Mount Everest, the Queen Mary and some s tosphere 
doctor calls in the whole range of professional abilities photographs of Central North America. 


and moralities connected with that great prolession, so 
if this Bill is passed the man who asks for an architect 
will have the assurance of an Act of Parliament that his 
architect is, in fact, what he claims to be 


The Exhibition has been staged at the direct request 
of certain municipalities who are considering th 
erection or improvement of their own airports. For the 
expert who wants guidance in modern airport practic 





The principle of compulsory registration is supported this show is as full of meat as an egg, but like an ego 
by all architectural bodies. ‘Vhe proposed Bill has the it must taste nice if it is to be taken willingly. The civ; 
active support of the R.I.B.A., the R.1.B.A. Allied authorities realise, as the R.I.B.A. realises, that if ood 
Societies, the A.A., the Faculty of Architects and planning and design is to be made acceptable to th 
Surveyois, the Association of Architects, Surveyors and public, the public must be persuaded and not bullied 
Technical Assistants and the representatives on the Persuasion is the very essence of exhibition technique : 
Council of the ‘S unattached ” architects ; and since consequently the Airports Exhibition is at least hal! 
the announcement was first made it has received the directed at making the public and architects alr- 
general support of the architectural papers. What can minded. For the architectural profession there is 
and should the profession do? ‘This Bill is now belore whole field of activity opened by the increasing need 
the House of Lords ; in due course it will, we hope, pass for well-designed airports, and in this journal, above al 
to the Commons. Every member of the proltession can other pleas that might be made about this Exhibition. 
take steps first of all to master the Bill, then to assure is a plea that not only in London, but in all the othe 
that his own Member of Parliament is aware of the centres where this Exhibition will be shown, the archi- 
measure of support that the Bill receives from the tects should respond, by attending the openings, en- 
profession. He can enlist the support of his local Press, couraging their friends to visit it and seeing that the 
and can endeavour to show that this measure is directed lessons which can be learnt from it are not forgotten. 
to the fulfilment of a pledge which the profession made [f any city that has had this Exhibition eventually builds 
to itself and its clients to put its house in order. Both a shoddy, inefficient airport and fails to make use ol 
profession and public stand to gain by a speedy passage the special services which architects and town planner 
of the Bill to the Statute Book, but at this stage the can render it will not be the fault of the R.J.B.A. Ex- 
initiative rests with the protession. hibition Sub-committee. We hardly dare suggest that 


it will be the fault of the local members, but, once the 
tour has started, the immediate success of the Exhibition. 
and much more important, the extent to which it 


THe AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS EXHIBITION } 
lessons are learnt by the public, must depend on the 


lhe Airports and Airways Exhibition will be opened insistent activity and interest of local architects. 
at the R.I.B.A. at 3 p.m. on Friday, 19 February trae 
ber the 9. Hon. Viscount Swinton. P.C.. G.BE.. MC. Already the Exhibition has been booked to appear, 
Secretary of State for Air. All Members are cordially after being shown in London, in the following towns 
invited to attend (no cards are necessary). ‘The Ex- and cities : Bristol, Museum and Art Gallery, 8 Apri 
hibition will be open to the public from Saturday, to 8 May ; Sheffield, Graves Art Gallery, 24 May U 
20 February until Wednesday, 24. March inclusive, 24 June ; Liverpool, Walker Art Gallery, 4 July uf 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. (Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.). 7 August; Birmingham, Museum and Art Gallery. 
23 August to 18 September ; Manchester, City Art 
‘The Exhibition will consist of several hundred Gallery, 1 October to 15 November : Hull, The Munici- 
photographs, models and diagrams, and will be in three pal Museums, 30 November to 30 December ; Derby, 
sections. ‘The first, airport siting, planning and design, Museum and Art Gallery, 25 March 1938 to 24 April 
will show how the needs of public, staff and machines 1938 ; Wolverhampton, Municipal Museum and Ar 


are met, and will illustrate the latest safety and control Gallery, 6 May 1938 to 17 June 1938. 
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STUDENTS 


BY DARCY BRADDELL, F.R.1.B.A. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 


READ BEFORE THE RoyAL INSTITUTE OF BRIvrisH 


THE PRESIDENT (Mr. PERCY 


Every Sunday morning, when | was a small boy, 
[ was in the habit, as was indeed the custom for 
children in those days, to attend Matins with my 
family. I remember, as clearly as though it were 
yesterday, how I used to sit in my pew and gaze 
with round, upturned eyes at our handsome parson, 
while that good, easy man expounded his liberal 
views from the pulpit, views that were far too liberal 
to be popular with the intolerant mind of child- 
hood. It was while thus employed that I would 
amuse myself by speculating upon the situation that 
might develop if only I could change places, even 
for a few minutes, with the preacher. It seemed to 
me that if the chance ever came it had immense 
possibilities. I would see myself first climbing the 
pulpit steps, then a pause—-followed by a compre- 
hensive sweep of the congregation with a glittering 
eye that boded no good, and finally, arranging my 
lawn sleeves : for having once seen a Bishop in the 
life, I was most conscious of how much authority 
those rich, exquisitely laundered sleeves lent to his 
utterances from the pulpit. For this reason I was 
fully determined that {, too, when I preached, 
should certainly adopt them. Thus, with everything 
arranged to my satisfaction, | would begin. Starting 
with a few quiet, but none the less arresting phrases, 
[would gradually warm to my subject until I had 
the whole congregation hanging breathless on my 


ARCHITECTS ON MONDAY, 25 JANUARY 1937 


E. ‘HoMAS) IN THE CHAIR 


every word. Then would come the grand climax, 
the real purport of my sermon. ‘This would consist 
of a particularly lurid description of the Hell that 
awaited all grown-ups of cither sex who considered 
it their duty to give unasked-for advice to small boys 
and, worse offence still, did all in their power to see 
that that advice was promptly acted upon. 

! used to dream of this situation where one could 
say precisely what one thought without fear of any 
but the most subdued and _ softo-voce contradiction 
coming from one’s audience, as something bordering 
on the sublime. 

Well, now I have my opportunity of preaching a 
sermon (for, after all, what else is an “‘ Address to 
Students ~ but a lay sermon ?). I can assure you 
I view the prospect with feelings so different from 
my youthful expectations, that they quite surprise 
me. For one thing, I[ realise that being now past 
fifty, while the majority of you for whom my words 
are intended have not yet reached twenty-five, the 
position is reversed. Ll am no more the boy talking 
to the grown-ups, but the grown-up talking to “* the 
boys.” [I ask myself then, what particular reason 
I have in thinking that you should willingly accept 
what I have ito say to you as something of importance. 
Youth does not gain its experience from the counsels 
of middle or old age, but from the follies of its own 
begetting—-a state of affairs, let me say, which I for 
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one would deplore to be otherwise. For it is certain 
that the man who never made a mistake never made 
anything else. 

I hope, then, I have cleared up all doubts on our 
respective positions of shepherd and flock. I am not 
expecting you to accept my point of view, because 
I don’t believe that the point of view of one genera- 
tion is ever accepted by its successor. All that I ask 
of you is this. I shall be pleased if you treat me as 
handsomely as the young gentlemen of Eton treated 
a parson who went to preach to them a short while 
ago. Asked by a friend how he had got on, he replied, 
** Well, I can only tell you this—I escaped the fate 
of the last stranger who preached to them. They 
didn’t cough me down !” 

Now let me say what I have to say. First I ask 
you to believe, and to make other people believe 
with all the passion and cloquence at your com- 
mand, that Architecture is pre-eminently and above 
all other things a Fine Art; that she is neither the 
spoilt mistress nor the simple handmaid of the 
engineer, or the social worker, or the shopkeeper, 
or the political economist ; that, being in fact a 
Queen ruling over her own realm, she owes no 
allegiance whatsoever to the doctrines of Capitalism, 
Socialism, Communism, Fascism, or any other form 
of State. If you will only believe that with the same 
unshakeable faith as you believe that the Sun will 
rise to-morrow morning, you will do more than 
anything I can think of to improve the chance of a 
fine architecture being produced in the course of 
your own lives, while at the same time you will 
raise the status, respect and consideration in which 
your profession will be held. But you must recognise 
certain facts about your Queen, and you must think 
very clearly about her. Like all her sister Arts, she 
has her good and her bad periods, and she is assessed 
by the same two-fold test, which is this. First comes 
the measure of the intention, next the measure of the 
expression. If the intention, or let me call it the 
ideal, is a great one, then we start by seeing that a 
great goal has been aimed at. If the expression,that 
is, the Skill or Art, is then found to be worthy of 
the goal, we are in the presence of a great Work of 
Art. Now the ideal and the expression are too quite 
separate components. While they reflect in a certain 
way on each other, their images must not be con- 
fused. Above all, the consideration of one must 
never be allowed to bias the judgment of the other, 
because each is measured by a different standard of 
values. 

Since the dawn of civilisation every school of 
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Art has arisen in the wake of some new ic al which 
it has endeavoured to express in manifold ways. 
such as the Egyptian ideal of Permanence and 
Power which, for example, you see expressed so 
magnificently by the builders of the royal ramids : 
or the ideal of Restraint and Reserve whic! was the 
Greek ideal, the clearest and most perfect expression 
of which you can see in the architecture and s ulp- 
ture of the Parthenon. These ideals exercised a 
formative power of their own until they won fo 
themselves, step by step, a brief span of perfect life : 
then they declined in varying degrees of speed unti] 
another ideal arose to produce another and different 
kind of Art. The fifteenth century shows you this 
process in being. You had at that epoch, running 
side by side, the medieval ideals which had pro- 
duced and were still producing Gothic architecture, 
and the entirely different Renaissance ideals which, 
affected as they were by the study and revival of 
classical learning, were producing an equally differ- 
ent kind of expression. 

So you see then, that at any one period it is 
quite possible, though not usual, to have at one and 
the same time more than one type of noble expression 
provided that there is more than one kind of noble 
ideal to work to, and if the period is to be a great 
one, more than a few artists capable of working 
to it. Therefore I say to you that when you spurn 
or praise a building, a building, that is, which has 
pretensions to being a work of Art, what you are 
doing is in fact this: you are either spurning or 
praising the ideal which lies behind, or the execution 
which is trying to give expression to that ideal. 
Now, if the ideal should chance to be one with 
which you personally are not in sympathy, or, 
worse still, are too thick-skinned to be conscious of. 
and you spurn the building for that reason in 
consequence, then [ say that you are thinking not as 
trained artists might be expected to think, but are 
merely exhibiting prejudices common to the lay 
person who proudly tells you he knows nothing 
about Art, but, thank God ! he does know what he 
likes. On the other hand, if you admit the ideal 
without in any way sympathising with it, but spurn 
or praise the skill, that is, the Art of its expression, 
then you are in your right as an artist, because your 
judgment is being actuated on aesthetic principles. 
which are the only ones by which you can judge the 
art of a building. 

Do you remember the case of Mrs. Jones who, 
when she was taken to see the statue known as the 
Apollo Belvedere, stared at it in silence, walked all 
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round it, conning it from head to heel, and then 
fnally turned to her friend and said, * Well, my 
dear, | must say I think I very much prefer Mr. 
Jones.” Now that good woman with her simple 
admiration for her husband wasn’t spurning the 
expression of the ideal, that is the sculptor’s art, she 
was spurning the Ideal itself. In the same kind of 
spirit | remember once being in the company of a 
pretty but otherwise odious woman when she was 
seeing the little Trianon for the first time. As we 
were leaving the building she said to me, ** Well, 
itmay have been all very well for Marie Antoinette, 
but it’s not my idea of a home ! *’——and if you could 
have seen her home ! She, too, like Mrs. Jones, was 
not being actuated by wsthetic motives. She wasn’t 
questioning the skill with which Gabriel had 
expressed the Ideal of Restraint and Reserve, she was 
questioning the deserability of Restraint and Reserve. 

[ hope then I have made my point clear that as 
an artist you have no business to value a building 
according to the degree with which you are in 
personal sympathy with the ideal that lies behind it. 
You must not say that because you dislike Imperial- 
ism, therefore all Roman Imperial architecture is 


bad architecture, or because you think highly of 


Restraint and Reserve, therefore the Paris Opera 
House can be condemned offhand. You may hold 
all these views as a moralist or a politician or an 
economist, if you choose, but nof as an artist. | will 
admit at once it is very difficult indeed to put aside 
this question of personal sympathy ‘vith an ideal, 
but it must be done before an unbiased judgment 
of a work of art can be made. I had a personal 
instance of this difficulty only last night. My 
daughter had put on a gramophone record of a 
dance band with the inevitable crooner. Now 
| hate crooners. [’m not in sympathy with their 
ideals ; so I instantly reacted, and said, ** Why have 
you put on this degenerate muck ?”’? My daughter's 
reply put me in my place. * I’ve put it on,” she 
said, “* because it happens to be a perfectly divine 
piece of rhythm.” Well, there you are! That was 
a perfect instance of the way we allow prejudice to 
blindfold our eyes or plug our ears. No sooner 
had I heard the first bleat of that crooner than | 
had condemned the whole musical composition in 
which he was taking but a part. 

But let me get back to architecture, for I want 
now to consider how all this argument should 
affect us in our judgment of the building of our 
own time. The first thing to ask oneself is, “* What 


can be said to describe the ideal behind the best of 
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our modern architecture ? > What are the architects 
trying to express ? I like to think that if I defineit 
as a certain kind of ordered grace, I’m not far off 
the mark. Will you quarrel with me if I give it 
that description ? Of course you understand I am 
only concerning myself with the best. Much of ow 
building to-day is in such a state of chaos, that 
it would take a genius to discover any ideal behind 
it. What, I wonder, for instance, was the ideal 
behind the designer’s mind that produced the 
bungalow, of which the advertisement reads, 
** Make sure now of your Tudor sun-trap ! ’’-—not 
much *‘ ordered grace” there. But to return to 
our subject, which is the consideration of ideal 
and expression. My feeling about contemporary 
architecture is this, the ideal of ordered grace is a 
fine ideal. It is an ideal well worth our while to 
try to express in our buildings, but, and this is 
where I differ from so many of you with whom 
I’ve talked, there are more ways than one of 
expressing it. It is just as possible for an architect 
to-day to succeed with the same conventional forms 
that the world has accepted for the last twenty 
centuries, as it is by the use of forms which the world 
has only learnt to accept quite recently. Each 
party is trying to do the same thing. Occasionally 
each party succeeds. No merit lies in the choice 
of weapons. It is purely a matter of personal taste. 
If you see your way to arriving at the expression 
of your ideal by the use of plastic forms such as only 
concrete can give you, and if you think you are 
gaining your object by the use of a flat roof and 
uninterrupted horizontal bands of glass, you have 
a perfect right to your choice. Every artist may 
choose the medium he intends to work in, and treat 
that medium in the way he, in his capacity of artist, 
thinks most suitable for it. But, as artists, don’t, 
please, tell me you justify your choice of medium 
because it is modern or functional, or reflects the 
aspirations of the Labour Party or any other such 
reasons which have nothing whatever to do with 
you as an artist. If you are asked why you design 
in the way you do design, tell the truth. Say, 
** Because I like to design like that. I feel things 
in that way.” At the same time as artists, do 
recognise that other people like to design in othe1 
ways, and that they achieve their object as frequently 
or infrequently, according as to whether they are 
good artists or bad ones, and never because of the 
medium they are using. 

To those of you who look upon the designer 
who makes use of forms such as pediments, cornices, 
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gables, sash windows, as someone who is in league 
with the Devil, | would say with Doctor Johnson, 
** Clear your mind of cant, Sir.” Before you discard 
the entire heritage of the past, be sure you know 
what you are discarding. Even the most drunken 
and reckless gambler will take that simple pre- 
caution. The architectural traditions of your own 
country have not been made by little causes, but 
great ones. ‘Therefore I say to you, don’t come to 


conclusions before you’ve thought things out for 


yourselves, and thinking things out isn’t easy if 


you allow yourself to be blown about by every 
wind of fashion that travels with such deadly speed 
to-day. 

There is another aspect of the case I would like 
to draw your attention t 
very materially. The inhabitants of these islands 
are by nature an extremely conservative people. 
They possess enormous numbers of ancient buildings 


one which concerns you 


of varying degrees of architectural merit, use, con- 
venience and decomposition. ‘These buildings they 
prize for their sentimental or historical associations, 
very infrequently for architectural reasons, so that if 
it is suggested that some might well be pulled down, 
the thought is looked upon as something shocking 
beyond expression. Of course, if a large sum of 
money is offered for the site these buildings occupy, 
then that becomes quite a different story. We 
immediately enter the most sacred edifice in the 
British Constitution, the Temple of Commerce. 
There quite a different set of values comes into play, 
and a different language is spoken. Phrases such 
as “The March of ‘Twentieth Century Progress,’ 
7 The Social Need of the ¢ ommunityv,” are handed 
out. 

This attitude of our fellow countrvmen being 
what it ts, then you will, when you get into practice 
for yourself, almost certainly discover that at least 
two out of every three of your commissions will be 
not to clesign hew buildings, but to alter, 
and very likely add to old ones. If you have but a 
fragmentary knowledge of their art, vou may find 
yourself both looking and feeling unhappy. It isn’t 
an easy job, for example, to improve a bad cighteenth 
century building, and it is a very difficult job to 
work on a good one, especially if vou are called 
upon to make a substantial addition to it. How 
much more difficult, then, 
architecture ceased after 


if vour interest in classical 
you had passed your inter- 
—» P tr ; . . . 
mediate ! You may have to go a century further 
back and find yourself called in to advise on the 
reconstruction of, shall we say, a Cotswold manor. 


INSTITUTE 
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Well, if your attitude to gables tallies with mine , 
crooners, the world may be the poorer for th 
loss of a fine Cotswold manor. 

I think I’ve talked enough for one evening aboy 
the architect as artist. | want to speak now ab 
him in some of his other capacities, as a 
as a man of culture, and as a man of the \ 

The technique of building is obvious! 


rid. 

vital {01 
Students are very naturally much 
too readily inclined to think of architecture in terms 
of drawings. 
put it down finely on paper is taking a long ste 
towards being a good architect, but it is not actualh 
being one. You cannot become any sort of architect 
until you have built. Now, although you may not 
be imbued with the Egyptian ideal of permanence, 
you presumably do want your buildings to last a 
certain time, and you presumably want them to look 
something like your drawings of them. Neither of 
these things will come to pass if you have no building 
technique. The best way to acquire building tech- 
nique is to watch building operations in_ progress 
Do this as keenly and frequently as opportunity 
If you are working in an office on th 
drawings of somebody else’s job, even if you think 


you to master. 


['o be able to make a fine design and 


allows you. 


the fellow you are working for is a rank bad architect. 
vo and watch what you have detailed being built 
If you can’t get time off during office hours, get y 
early if you have to, but keep in personal touch at 
all costs with the job itself. ‘To those of you who 
can afford it, | would strongly advise that you live 
on a job, and see it through from beginning to end. 
You won't get any pay, but you’ll be receiving a 
marvellous free education. You can watch your 
beloved concrete being mixed, observe its shuttering 
being erected. You can learn to know good lime 
from bad, seasoned timber from green, you will have 
discover all the little crabs of those 
without any 
which you so love to detail in your theses 

h a chimney being built, and if you are un- 
usually observant, find out what made it smoke: 
vou can gaze awestruck at the way water will creep 


Opportunity l 


: nar Coal 
vast homogeneous surlaces Deans 


you Can 


ou can observe how sound 


Lo ] nar _— 
througn a parapet 


will travel at the slightest pretext through walls and 


floors. You can find out for yourself why that 
half-acre or so of unprotected and unbroken 


which you are so fond of specifying to 
cover vour flat roofs, can start life reminding on 
so much of an arid desert, and in a few short weeks 
resembling a swamp. You can learn why our fore- 
bears used drip moulds to their windows, and 
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cour building is démodé enough to have a cornice, 
what purpose that object can still fulfill in the protec- 
on of the wall surface beneath it from those long 
ingers of grime and soot which are so 
lly absent when the job is photographed 
by the technical Press. 
other things can you learn if you live on a job. 
i can get to know and respect the men 
nn whom so much of the success of building opera- 
tions depends. The *‘ General,” that marvel of all- 
round empiric knowledge, the master-plumber, the 
navvy ganger, the foreman bricklayer, the scaffolder 
they will all have something to tell you and teach 
vou, which you'll never learn out of a book. 

So much for my advice to you as technician. 
Now for your place in society as man of culture, 
and man of the world. An architect to a building 
of anv size, the internal details of which he has to 
see through to a finish, is in an immensely important 
position where he can wield his influence for good 
or ill over an infinite variety of other artists’ activi- 
ties. He must therefore know as much as_ he 
possibly can of the sister-arts. He must keep 


leriding 
delighttu 


Then \ 


VOTE OF 


BERNARD ASHMOLE, M.C., M.A,, 
B.Lit.Oxon. [Hon. A.|: 1 suppose there never has 
een a small boy in church who has not had the glorious 
vision which Mr. Darcy Braddell enjoyed, though 


Protess« yn 


| think that few have endowed it with his wealth of 


etic fancy. ‘That he has contessed to us that this 
vision, Which has now become a reality, does not glow 
vith quite the same brightness as it did forty years ago 

hat he teels less certain by whom, apart from crooners, 
is, | think, very much to his 
redit, if he will allow me to say so. ‘The fact is that 
there are many people who, when they grow up, enjoy 
the exercise of absolute authority just as much as they 
thought they would when they were children; they 


is Hell is to be peopled 


ie. in fact, still the small boy anxious to exalt himself 


ind to exert his own power. Worse still, as we grow 
older we vrow either more tolerant or less tolerant. 


Those who are less tolerant delight to be in a position 





in Which they can lay about them with a bludgeon ; 
ind dogma is so much easier than reasoning. 
\ 


No doubt in some inscrutable way these people have 
their place and their purpose. But the best teaching is 
not done by them. It is done by the man who knows 
that he is not a teacher only, but also and always a 
student ; who knows that the more one learns the more 


me becomes capable of learning, and that when you 
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These and all manner of 
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in touch with the works of living artists, and he 
must know more than a little of the works of the 
dead. You can only do this if your interest is 
never allowed to slacken. While you are young 
you have strength and enthusiasm. As you get old 
your enthusiasm may last, but your strength goes 
so that it becomes increasingly more and more 
difficult to keep your interest alive by going to 


+ 


picture exhibitions, galleries and museums. So get 
to know these while you are young. Remember, 
ours is the Mistress Art. It becomes us, then, 


to be men of wide culture. It also becomes us to 
be men of the world, to be connoisseurs of all that 
is the best and most enduring in life. So keep 
your standards high, be ruthless to yourself and 
to all men who stand in your way, if you or they 
are tempted by base motives to lose sight of the 
ideal. Forsake it, and no matter how successful 
you may be otherwise, your career as an architect 
is a thing of no account. Cherish it, keep its light 
burning constantly, and although men may rank 
you as a failure as an architect, there will at least be 
something of glory about your life as a man. 


THANKS 


have immersed yourself in a problem for some years 
you may at last start to realise what the real problem is. 

To be curious about other people’s ideas, to be able 
to detect the sincerity in them and to give full weight 
to that sincerity, and to be sincere in the expression of 
that seems to be to be the mark of true 
tolerance, and that, I think, was the hall-mark of 
Mr. Darcy Braddell’s charming address. I should like 
to move, on your behalf, a vote of thanks to him for it 


Mr. R. T. D. ACLAND, M.P.: I usually deprecate 


the attitude of those speakers who insult the org 


one’s own ideas 


inisers 
of any ceremony by informing the assembled company 
that they are wholly unqualified to take that part in 
the ceremony which the organisers have allotted to 
them, but I feel that this is rather an exceptional occa- 
sion for me, because for the last eighteen months or so 
the Royal Institute of British Architects have treated 
me with extraordinary kindness. ‘They have 
to join several Committees and, in spite of the fact that 
I have almost never attended any of them, they have 


asked me 


treated my very well-intentioned offers to resign in a 


most cavalier manner. ‘They have asked me to join 
them on deputations Lo the Ministet ol Health, they 
have asked me out to dinner and now they have asked 


me to second the vote of thanks to Mr. Darcy Braddell : 
so that I really do feel that some of my friends will be 
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saying of me: ‘‘ What on earth does this man think 
he is? From the way he behaves, you would imagine 
that he thinks himself an architect [ want to explain 
that I have no such puffed-up ideas of myself, and that 
I hold myself out as being nothing more than a wholly 
undistinguished amateur politician, distinguished from 
the other six hundred and fourteen amateur politicians 
who govern us, only in the fact that I did spend two 
years at a school of architectural learning, at which 


INSTITUTE © 


I at least learned the beginnings of the vocabulary of 


architecture, and no more. 

Perhaps there is something a little appropriate, in a 
way, in your having invited an amateur politician to 
take part in a ceremony of this kind, because I do sin- 
cerely believe that your job and mine are going to be 
drawn very much not very many 
yeats’ time; for, what with the declining population 
and what with the rather half-hearted but not wholly 
ineffective efforts of national and municipal government 


closer togethe in 


to build houses, we are approaching a time when, 
judged by the standards of the sanitary inspector, we 
shall have enough houses built. What are we going 
to do then with the which the 
building industry will have in ten or fifteen years’ time ? 
It is 
going to be a very difficult job, and I believe that this 
country will run into a real crisis unless we will take 


enormous resources 


Are those resources to be turned to other things ? 


up a policy of prodigious replanning and rebuilding of 


our towns on a scale which has hitherto been quite 
undreamed of. I do not suggest that this is going to 
happen in the next five or ten years ; but in the twenty 
years following the next fifteen years, or, to put it more 
simply, between 1950 and 1970—just about the time 
when you will be rising to the height of your practice 
I really believe that we are going to see the replanning 
and rebuilding of our cities in a way that we have neve 
known betore. You will 20 on trom that to the proper 
planning of the national resources, and, when you get 
there, the sphere where your job ends and where mine 
begins is very difficult to define. 

Turning—as every speaker must in the end turn 


to the reason why I have been asked to speak, I have 


very great pleasure indeed in seconding this vote of 


thanks to Mr. Darcy Braddell, not only for the address 
which he has delivered to-night, but for all the work 
which he has done on your behalf, because I think 
I am right in saying that he is the Chairman of the 
Board of Architectural Education. 
rather wondered what sort of reception Professor 


That being sO, I 


Ash- 
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mole and I would receive for our proposition that yo, 
should accord him your best thanks ; because, strippin, 


him of all his trappings, he is the man who sets th 
examination questions—he or his minions. Now, | 
have entered for a good many examinations : in fact 


I attempted, with no success whatever, to pursue two 
professions for which some qualifications are Supposed 
to be required before eventually taking up a profession 
which is supposed to require no qualifications ; and 
I can only assure you all that if at any time it had bee; 
suggested to me that [I ought to express my thanks to 
the gentlemen who the examination questions. 
I should have scouted any such suggestion with the 
ridicule which it quite properly deserved. 

I understand, however, that we have present to-night 
a large number of those who have finally disposed o| 
the question of examinations for ever, and to them 
I address my appeal with some confidence ; because 
I should like to point out to you that until you had 
passed your examinations Mr. Darcy Braddell was th 
man who prevented you from exercising your undoubted 
talents until you had mastered some wholly irrelevant 
bd*f, 
6 
but now, of course, he is the man who protects you from 
the wholly unjustifiable competition of any Tom, Dick 
or Harry who happens to have a flair for using a pencil, 
and who can vamp up a pansy elevation. To those 
people, therefore, I address my appeal to support the 
vote of thanks with some confidence. ‘To the others 
I would say this, that, if there is to be architectural 
education, clearly there must be somebody who will 
direct it, 


sel 


pieces of information about drainage and about 


and I think we are fortunate to have a directo 
who, if I may say so, appears to hold the balance so 
admirably between the need for building New Jerusa- 
lems in glass and in concrete and the need for patching 
up the Old Jerusalems in gable ends and in pilasters 
That being so, I have the utmost pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks. 

(The vote of thanks was carried unanimously, wit 
acclamation. 

Mr. DARCY BRADDELL [F.]: I have to thank 
you very much indeed for the patient way in which you 
have listened to my sermon. I am sorry that I did 
not get more opposition ; I was expecting it. I have 
also to thank Professor Ashmole for proposing the 
vote of thanks and Mr. Acland for seconding it ; and 
at the same time I should like to refute Mr. Acland’s 
monstrous insinuations about my activities ! 
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REVIEW OF WORK SUBMITTED FOR THE PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS 


BY H. AUSTEN HALL, F.R.I.B.A. 


READ BEFORE THE Roya InNstiruTE OF British ARCHITECTS ON Monpay, 11 JANUARY 1937, THI 


PRESIDENT 


(Mr. Percy E. THomas) IN THE CHAIR 


It is my privilege to-night to appear as a critic, and 
to review the designs that have been submitted in 
competition for the various prizes offered by this 
Institute for the benefit of students and for the advance- 
ment of architecture. 

I must preface my remarks to students by saying 
that I am not one of the judges, and have had no 
vote on the designs to which I shall presently refer. 

I am, as far as may be, the mouthpiece of the juries. 
I attended their meetings, and I shall endeavour to 
let you know what was said about your work at the 
actual moment of decision. 

Year by year these designs are reviewed by architects 
in practice, and I have been reading some of these 
reviews to see how those better qualified than I am 
for the task have done their job. ‘The standard in the 
past is altogether too high for me to attempt to follow, 
but there is some advice which is, I see, given repeatedly 
to students, and of which no notice is taken by too 
many of the competitors. 

Mr. Maufe said, in this place, two years ago :— 

1. Read your programmes carefully, grasp the essentials 
and start right. 

2. Go for the direct, straightforward solution, rather than 
the complicated one. 

3. Make your drawings as legible as possible. Do not 
make the jury have to look in vain for north points, 
scales and section lines. 

Do you follow these three simple rules that have 
been repeated time after time by the critic of the year ? 
In too many cases, as I shall show later, you do not, and 
so you risk the result of months of hard work. 

Another piece of advice—this time my own. Do 
not reverse the block plan of the site supplied to you 
with the conditions by putting the north point down- 
wards and the south point towards the top. The plan 
supplied to you is what the jury want to recognise 
at a glance. 

I do hope these remarks will not have to be made 
again, and that competitors will, in future, take them 
to heart for their own good and for the help of the 
juries, who have a heavy task to perform. 

Of my audience generally I ask a patient hearing, 
as most of what I have to say can interest but two 
persons in the room (and I am one of these) at any 
one time. It cannot be otherwise, but I will do my 
best to widen the scope of my remarks for all who 
have come to-night. 





THE TITE PRIZE is for the promotion of the 
study of Italian architecture, and is offered to students 
who have passed their Intermediate Examination 
but not yet attained the Final. It is therefore for the 


junior members of the profession, and is intended as an 


exercise rather than a mature work of art. 

The Tite drawings are not up to standard except in 
the case of the winner. Nearly all the competitors 
have missed their opportunities ; which arise, like all 
other opportunities, from the nature of the subject 
and the characteristics of the site. 

The subject is an attractive one for a British School 
at Florence, and the winner, Antonio, is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a really excellent plan, in 
which the ground contours are allowed to develop the 
architecture in interesting lines. ‘The position of the 
main building is good, and the entrance from the 
road well arranged if a trifle too formal. A point I 
like is that the plan allows different views to be obtained 
from the windows of the two plan divisions. ‘The 
staircase is much too grand as access to the director’s 
private rooms, and the servants’ quarters are too near 
the director, who has no private entrance. 

The studios are well arranged to suit the site, and 
terraces and other features are well conceived. ‘The 
scale is consistent, and the design, though not dis- 
tinguished, has character without imitation. ‘The 
drawings are good. 

Mer. ‘The jury were interested in this design, which 
is beautifully drawn, but they found the plan of the 
main building was not good, although the position 
on the site was right. The studios are not planned to 
suit the contours, and are painfully regular in spacing. 
The esquisse is better than the finished work, and it is a 
pity the author departed from his first idea. 

GIuLIANO has put his main building in the wrong 
place, and consequently visitors would have to pass 
all the studios to reach the school building. ‘The 
elevations are poor. 

STEPHANO has a layout that is far too grand for 
the subject. His buildings fall into three disconnected 
groups, and the school is not well placed among them. 
The scale is lost in the elevations, and the detail of 
the Order is bad. 

JAKERS produces a curved building for the main 
block, which is unnecessary, and his elevations are not 
sufficiently Italian in character. 
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VIKING has a sood elevation, a disap yOINLINE section, 
I 
and a bad layout plan. 
TRAMP has no conception of traditional Italian 
° ° 11 1° P 
detail (which has really nothing in common with a 


Bavarian chalet), but he sends 
Army gives a North flavour to his drawings 
with palm trees and other exotic details, but he has 
no idea of planning the site 
VALI but he should 
spent more time on the subject set by the jury. 


FOC id site plan. 


ee 
African 


have 
The 
the 


rather runs to mountains. 
character of his | 
Italian idiom. 
New has placed his buildings badly, and has made an 
ugly arrangement of the 
him to study 
gardens. 
ARIEL, through the mist in which 
his buildings are enveloped, has Italian 


uildings does not at all express 


recommend 
works on Italian 


foreground. | 
any one of the fine 
as lar as I can set 
no feeling fo1 
details, and his drawings are much too sketchy. 

Wuoops is a and has produced 
air-raid conditions of an appalling character around 
his buildings. I can only that for 
his design prompted him to such savage decorations. 


humorist in colour, 


suppose remorse 
Actually his design is not nearly so bad as he seems to 
think, and contains some good points, particularly the 
plan of the main building. 

Gupbz cannot, I am sure, justify his circular planning 
and I would say to him that, 


without a focal point of 
interest, such plans as 


The 


a school of 


his are 
a casino rather than for 


meaningless. 
elevations are toi 


art, but the drawings are excellent. 

Trrwie’s drawings are good and he has first-rate 
ability for colouring, but the design is inconsistent 
and the studios are badly managed. 


fallen into a curious error by a lack of 


between his main mass on plan and 
two are difficult Lhe 


Joun has 
correspt mdence 
to read. 


elevation, so that the 


plan gives no indication of the elevation. 

Vreca has mixed the scale and the style in Roman 
and Florentine manners, and has no fewer than foun 
different arches in the elevation 

Leo has drawn the site the wrong way, and should 
have followed the plans supplied to him. But the 


elevations are pleasant, and Leo should be encouraged, 


as he has cood idk as. 


Goa sends good drawings of what appears to be a 
Regency House in Regent’s Park. I should like to 
tell him that there is no need for such regularity in 


the studio planning. 


THE VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP has attracted 
seventeen entries, which is less than usual. ‘Lhe 
is a Maritime Terminal Station, 
tion required falls into five headings : 
General ¢ urse, Railu d Station, Hotel. 

The jury found considerable difficulty in coming to a 
decision. 


subject 
accommoda- 
Quay, 


and the 


Customs, 


The reason for this is that none of the com- 


petitors solves the problem in a way that is considered 


rt 
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enurely satisfactory, nor is any work of exception, 


architectural merit to be found among { designs 
submitted. ‘There seems to be a striving r effec; 
which leads to unnecessary complication and confusioy 
of ideas. 

What was asked for was a strictly practical schen, 


which would incidentally impress and give pleasure 
those entering the harbour. 


Che requirements of the quay would be met by th, 


provision of a 40-ft. road for travelling cranes adjoining 
the ships berths, with sheds for customs and goods 0; 
the quay (one to each berth), and a service road 20 ft 


wide behind these sheds. ‘The main building would 
then be planned at the back of this quayside accom. 
modation and rising above it to the desired height, 
The question of covered-ways to boats is debatable 
and I believe that the only provision of the kind in 
England is at Tilbury. The French have done it 
frequently. notably at Cherbourg, These covered- 
ways were not asked for and seem to have occupied 
some of the competitors unduly. 

Sea, the winner, has submitted a scheme which in 
general lines most nearly fulfils all the conditions. Most 
of the requirements are met in a simple way, but not 
all of them are fulfilled. 

I'he Customs are too small and are not well placed. 
here is no need for the Customs to adjoin and form 
part of the general concourse. ‘They would be better 
in a separate building conveniently placed for incoming 
traffic. 

The concourse is well planned in relation to station 
and quay. 

The arrival and departure of passengers is well 
arranged, whether they come by rail, road or boat. 
There is no accommodation for goods sheds on the 
quayside. As the are of 17,000 tons they will 
presumably require large goods sheds 
quay, which is too narrow to take them. ‘These sheds 
are not mentioned in the conditions, but ample space 
is asked for for handling merchandise, which suggests 
a place in which to put it. 

‘I he 
platforms and there seems to be inadequate room fot 
station staff and offices. 


| 
poats 


alongside the 


station has insufficient space at the entrance to 


The hotel is well placed in relation to the station, 
quay and road access and it is on this point of hotel 
at sO many competitors have failed. It is 
obviously important to to the hotel under cover 
from either rail or steamer and at the same time to 
have an independent main entrance from the road {fot 
passengers coming by car. 
hardly be better. It concourse 
and at the same time removed from the noise of the 


position I 


get 
The arrangement could 
is accessible from the 


station. 


he 


I cannot find the eighty garages required in 
° . . 1 
conditions, unless these are provided under the hotel as 
indicated, but that was not the intention. 
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The architectural treatment is quite suitable without 
the extravagances so noticeable in many of the plans. 
It is a natural though not distinguished solution of a 
it requires no frantic effort to solve, but the 
of common-sense reasoning. ‘The drawings 
are very good, and after my criticism I should like to 
coneratulate the author on his success. 


problem t] 
applicatiot 


Vat has placed his Customs in a better position than 
the winner having regard to the condition that only 
incoming passengers pass them, but the counters are 
badly planned. 

[he relation of the concourse to the quay is pro- 
hably. what the judges wanted, and the general relation 
of parts is good. But the quay is too narrow and the 
warehouses are not conveniently placed. Untor- 
tunately the position of the hotel is against him, as it 
is not in direct communication with the concourse. 
If he had omitted the beacon, which is not very beau- 
tiful, and placed his hotel in that position connected 
by a covered-way to the main building, he would have 
stood a better chance. ‘The lock-up garages appear to 
occupy too important a place in the design. 

The elevations are sound, although too reminiscent 
{ Stuttgart for the South Coast of England. ‘The 
scale is somewhat lost in the relation of parts. It is, 
however, an interesting scheme, and one that nearly 
succeeded in obtaining the prize. 

Eton has a good plan and has given very careful 
thought to the work, for which he deserves high praise. 
The Customs themselves form a covered-way to the 
boats, but the plan is not convenient, and no passport 
ffice is provided. 

rhe station is planned as a through station rather 
than a terminus, which creates difficulties, although I 
see his idea of the repair sheds. The chief fault I find 
is the lack of truth in plan and elevation, because the 
vast concrete barrel roof covers impartially the con- 
course and the platforms. ‘The natural expression 
would be to limit this feature to the concourse, and to 
provide reasonable covering only to the platforms. It 
would be a more natural outcome of the planning. 

The position of the hotel is not good, in spite of 
the covered-way connecting it to the concourse. 

Dippums is as playful in his work as in his motto, 
and his vast ingenuity, like Don Quixote, in solving 
problems that do not exist is quite an entertainment. 

His plan is circular with concourse below and _ hotel 
above, the idea being apparently derived from aerodrome 
planning, which does not apply to this problem at all. 

There is, among many other extravagances, an 


amazing drive-in for cars right through the building 
itself, down a terrifying hairpin ramp in order to reach 
a totally inadequate space at quayside level. 

The passengers are brought by covered-ways and 
escalators to the concourse, where the whole traflic both 
ways is badly congested in a space aptly termed a 
crush hall. 
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The object of the concourse is not fulfilled since it 
should give free circulation and allow travellers to get 
away to their various objectives with the greatest ease ; 
and to do this it must first be at road level. 

The hotel immediately above the concourse is noi 
well placed, and the planning is not good. Always 
avoid circular plans if you can, as it gives odd-shaped 
rooms that are unpopular with hotel managers. 

The two great glass-covered goods sheds are legiti- 
mately introduced, but they are unsuitable in design 
and are made features of altogether false importance. 
It is a pity that the plan is in reverse to that supplied to 
competitors. 

But it is all great fun, and the drawings are extremely 
good. The author has excellent powers of design, 
indeed a touch of genius, which in this instance he has 
wasted in problems that do not really exist. 

Tinpy sends a well-drawn scheme with good access to 
Customs, the best by far of any submitted in this respect 
and a covered-way to the quay. ‘The station planning 
is sound, but the concourse is too large and ticket 
arrangements for passengers are unsatisfactory. The 
hotel is too far away from the 
elevations are poor. 


concourse and the 


Unir has the Customs well placed and a good 
station plan and forecourt with covered-way to the 
hotel. The elevations are disappointing and _ the 
scheme does not Hold together well in scale. But Unit 
need not be discouraged, for there are signs that he will 
do well. 

NAVIGATOR has sent in poor plans which are not in 
accordance with the conditions 
drawings. An interesting suggests that he 
might have done well if he had stuck to his first idea 
and gone through with it. 


as to the required 


ESQUISSE 


Astra has gone circular like Diddums, and has pro- 
duced an odd scheme with quays running out to sea. 
The concourse is duplicated, and the hotel is incon- 
veniently placed far away from the station. Being 
drawn the reverse way of the block plan supplied added 
to the difficulties of the jury. It is a complicated plan 
with no compensating results for the effort expended. 

Satt makes very large drawings which are not 
justified by the interest they contain. Half the paper 
of the plan sheet is occupied with railway lines, which 
I need hardly say are not architecture. 
is absurdly misconceived in size. 
very poor, and so are the drawings. 

AbiR also sends in a very poor set of drawings. His 
work shows no study of the subject, and I should advise 
him to master his facts another time before putting 
them on paper. 

Ture has a good set of drawings, and sends elevations 
that are good in composition and have an interesting 
maritime feeling. The hotel, however, is very fa 
from the station, and he has tried unwisely to fill in the 
space with great terraces and gardens that are misplaced. 


‘I he concourse 
The elevations are 
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The scheme is full of faults, but shows considerable 
feeling for design. I should like him to try again. 
Manna has a good plan, with Customs well arranged 
and covered-ways to the boats. His hotel is too far 
away for convenience. ‘The elevations, in so far as 


they exist, are verv disappointing after the promise of 


the plan. 

STAT projects a great quay into the harbour and 
puts his station on this quay. I must point out to 
Stat that this is not the site provided by the jury, and 
he would be disqualified for this alone. ‘The planning 
shows nothing to justify this departure from the 
conditions. 

PARAMOUNT has no idea of station planning, and 
his scheme is very poor in all respects. 

BRAITHE has a concourse which has no connection 
with the station it has to serve. His scheme is made 
up of three blocks of buildings round a Place on con- 
tinental lines, but there is nothing to justify him in 
this reading of the conditions. His perspective sketch 
is attractive, and he should not feel discouraged by 
failure to understand the requirements. 

Goops has sent an excellent set of drawings, but has 
spoilt his opportunity by planning the station for 
through trains and putting the concourse on the wrong 
side of the line, which gets him into difficulties. It is 
a pity he has drawn his plans (as have several others) 
in reverse to those supplied to him. 

MINTER has a poor scheme. Most of his plan is 
given to developing the site as flats for workmen, 
which is a foolish thing to add to an already big pro- 
gramme. ‘The ships at the quayside are presumably 
moored there, and yet immense bow waves are seen 
lhe hotel is well placed. 
The elevations are weak, but they have an idea about 
them. 


THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP winner is G. G. 
Pace. He has studied a large variety of subjects, all 
of a suitable character. 


streaming far out to sea. 


Geometrical drawings are 
good, the sketches of ornament are only fair, but they 
indicate an appreciation of the medieval spirit. 

C. H. Hype’s drawings (which obtain Honourable 
Mention) show great ability and sensitiveness in 
draughtsmanship. Untortunately he has left two sheets 
unfinished, and perhaps for that reason he has not 
obtained the Studentship. I advise him to try again. 

C. C. Fraser sends an elaborate bird’s-eye view of 
Durham which is a very creditable piece of work. I 
must remind him, however, that the conditions attach 
special importance to measured drawings, and _ to 
perspective sketches done on the spot. The aerial 
pictures can hardly be held to comply with the intentions 
of the Founders. Although his work is immature it 
shows great promise and love of the subject. 

L. F. Baker has some very good drawings of St. 
Peter Mancrott, Norwich, but isometric drawings on 
this scale are not suitable subjects for the Pugin. His 
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sketches are 
detail. 
THE ALFRED BOSSOM Travelling s 


poor, and show no feeling tor Goth; 


udentship 


is for the study of commercial architecture in America 
The subject this year is a Municipal Airport 

The winning design by AEROs is a satisfactory and 
economical solution of the problem and venera 
layout is in accordance with the conditions 

The terminal building has the open and flexible 
character required in buildings of this d scription, 


The internal planning is sound. The bedrooms are oy 
the quiet side and the control room has a 
horizon in all directions. 

Ample parking space for cars is provided in a con- 
venient position. ‘The tunnel from the station to the 
terminal building seems to me to be hardly necessary 
in view of the great cost of this feature. 

The elevations are very weakly drawn, and the best 
I can say of them is that they are not bad. In fact, the 
competitor has met the conditions with the minimum o! 
imagination, but his careful and excellent report has 
influenced the jury very much. 

Vict, who receives the School silver medal, sends much 
better drawings than Aeros. His layout is good, neat, 
simple and direct. ‘Vhe natural lighting to the air-line 
offices was considered poor and another defect is that 
the bedrooms face both ways and are therefore liable to 
disturbance from the aerodrome. 

Cirrus is bracketed second for the School silver 
medal with Vicz. He shows more imagination thai 
either of the other two. In particular the connection 
between rail and terminal building is admirable. What 
is not so good is that the building and the car park are 
far too long and therefore inconvenient. 

Che circulation of aircraft has been caretully con- 
sidered, but some congestion with loading aircraft 
might arise at the re-entrant angles. 

Prror has a very ingenious but complicated scheme, 
which may be compared usefully with the extreme 
simplicity of the winning design. 

Maximum has a good terminal building, strongly 
reminiscent of Hamburg and the aircraft circulation is 
carefully considered. 

Orion has spent such great care in thinking out the 
right sequence of the passengers’ movements that he has 
sacrificed all to this idea and architecture is forgotten. 
The elevations look to me like factories. 

THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP was offered 
tor the colour decoration of the staircase Hall of a City 
Company and nine designs have been received. 

The jury consider the general standard of the work 
is not high enough for so important a competition, and 
they think the results are disappointing. In this I agree 
entirely. 

Ace is the winner. His lower floor leads up well to 
the first floor by gradations of colour which are restrained 
and harmonious. The scheme is dignified. ‘The 
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window nbs are well treated, and the walls are 
decorated with suitable murals. ‘The shields on the 
wall are much too hot in colour and the light fittings 


we not good enough. The surround to the central 
door on thie first floor has figures unrelated to the door, 
but the panels are interesting. 


Bun is a very close competitor for the prize, and 
evidently shares much in common with the outlook of 
the successful man. His staircase balustrade is par- 
ticularly good, and the colour sense of the group of 
doors is admirable. ‘The light fittings are most success- 
ful. There is, however, less harmony in the scheme 
as a Whole, and the ceiling is definitely too blue to be 
agreeable. Opinions have also been expressed about 
his thin frame to the openings, which does not have the 
character necessary for a design of this kind. 

Rica has also a good colour sense, but his design was 
not considered quite in the same class as the other two. 
Ihe colour panel on the folding shutters over the 
windows is out of scale, and no design for the window 
itself is shown. The light fittings are too insignificant. 

Ison is thinking of cinema vestibules instead of a 
Fishmongers Hall. ‘he first floor lighting fittings are 
too small, and the colours on the sections are jarring to 
the eye, Which may account for the motto he has chosen. 

Poac’s design is vulgar in line and colour, and is en- 
tirely lacking the dignity proper to a City Company. 
Again the cinema seems to possess his thought. 

KAFFIR is too uniform in colour and too dull in tone. 
The detail also is too small in scale. His finished colour 
scheme bears no resemblance to his esquisse. 

Cups’ scheme is too metallic and crude, and the 
blue floor is inharmonious. 

Rich has departed from his esquisse. ‘he scale is 
poor, and the lighting fittings are menaces rather than 
decorations. The depressing atmosphere of a tank 
pervades this design, although City Company Halls are 
proverbially places of good cheer. 

Epuco has changed very much from his esquisse. I 
presume the drawings are not finished, for without 
definite colour notes this becomes a monotonous 
scheme, and the flat fish is a stupid motive for a central 
position, and the other fish under the window are 
monstrous. 


The Owen Jones is always rather disappointing, 


although the great interest now taken in the use of 


colour should stimulate students of the subject in 
increasing numbers, and give us much better studies 
than those we have been considering to-night. 


THE ESSAY PRIZE. I must congratulate the 
essayisis this year. ‘They can all write, no small matter 
in an essay, and furthermore they have presented their 
works in admirable form and have illustrated them 
adequately, and in some cases most beautifully. Unfor- 
tunately, with one exception they have confused an 
essay with a thesis. 


he conditions of this competition say that ** The 
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competitors will be expected to make some contribution 
to architectural thought or scholarship.” 

Mr. Pakington said last year from this place: “A 
technical article suitable for a journal is not enough— 
a high critical standard and a high standard of originality 
are demanded.” I suggest Mr. Pakington’s admirable 
note should be incorporated in the conditions in order 
to discourage the writing of a mere technical thesis, 
which the majority of contributors submit this year. 


LANARET’S winning essay is on “ The Tyranny of 
Intellect. A study of the mind of Sir Christopher 
Wren in relation to the thought of his time.” This is a 


real contribution to architectural thought. Lanaret 
places Wren in his epoch, and shows in doing so 
evidence of a highly original and lively mind. Alone 
among those submitted his is an essay and not a thesis. 

Bumps has an Honourable Mention for his work on 
* The Development of Timber Architecture in Norway.” 
It is, however, a thesis and not an essay on the use of 
timber. It is illustrated with sketches that are master- 
pieces of their kind, and many photographs. 

DomneAscu approaches Bumps very nearly in his 
work on * ‘The Painted Churches of the Bucovina.”” A 
delightful study of colour applied to these simple 
buildings. Well written and illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. ‘* Colour,” he says, ‘* becomes 
architecture and replaces appeal of form,” and again, 
* Bishops, Saints and Hermits no longer the stern 
emblems of an arduous faith, but an exclusive society 
tripping to a heavenly garden party.” 

RHYTHYNFAB sends a contribution on “ Dairy Farms 
and Buildings connected with the Dairying Industry.”’ 
The author has not submitted his title for the approval 
of the jury, and is therefore disqualified. ‘The pape 
seems to be most competent, and the illustrations of 
value, but it is not an essay. 

Bacitur. “* Isolation Hospitals, Their History and 
Future Development,” seems to be efficient and well 
done. 

Noacuic. “* Eastern Precedents for Gothic Archi- 
tectural Character” is well written. 
graphs but no drawings. 


GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL. The subject is a 
Dance Hall at a seaside town, and the jury are neces- 
sarily influenced by the fact that it is a constructional 
problem, and involves the submission of calculations. 

There are nine competitors, and it must be said they 
make a very poor show, and I am rather surprised that 
the medal has been awarded this year. Surely such a 
popular subject as this should attract a much better 
response and produce some interesting solutions. 

The winner is WALTz, who has sent in a rather dull 
scheme of which I can only say it is the best of a dis- 
appointing lot. 

The planning is good without being interesting. The 
faults are : no entrance from the north side, no circula- 
tion behind the bandstand, and insufficient exits. The 


Good photo- 
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drawings also are very poor and only partly finished. 
Waltz should not leave circles on his sections with the 
device “ decorative glazing ’’ without evidence that it 
is decorative. He should design it if he can. Just as 
well one might write “‘ Dance Hall ” on the block plan 
and leave it plain. 

However, his construction and report are good and 
show satisfactory work in the calculations. 

Dop sends a design that is in many respects better 
than the winner. His elevations are much better, and 
the drawings are good. ‘The jury thought his cloak- 
room planning was definitely bad in relation to the 
entrance, and his construction open to serious criticism, 
particularly the fact that the main west wall is not 
carried down through the building owing to faulty 
planning. His calculations and report are good. 

The remainder of the designs are so poor that I do 
not propose to waste your time in talking about them. 

The subject is surely of sufficient modern interest to 
excite a brighter spirit than these designs exhibit, 
especially as there is no lack of recent work of this kind 
to be seen at the cost of a train fare. 

Architecture is more than planning, and more than 
construction. A living spirit must inform the great 
adventure of building, whatever may be the subject 
set. 


HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE.—Jury say 
that it was a very difficult task to select the winner. 

The choice lay between two candidates who both 
showed great ability in hospital design, and produced 
evidence of practical experience in hospital work. 

The winner, Mr. H. G. Porter, submitted a very fine 
scheme of his own and many very able working draw- 
ings. ‘The runner-up, Mr. Harper, is also to be con- 
gratulated on his working drawings and his report, 
which deals with T.B. Sanatoria in a most compre- 
hensive manner. 
him to try again. 


The jury would also like to commend Messrs. Aldis, 


I hope these remarks will encourage 


VOTE OF 


Mr. MARTIN A. BUCKMASTER, A.R.C.A. [Hon. A.] : 
I have listened with great interest, as of course you all have, 
and also with considerable ignorance to Mr. Austen Hall’s 
masterly address. I agree with 99 per cent. of what he said, 
but with about one per cent. I disagree. I should have liked 
him to point out that it is essential for a good architect to have 
a good education, and from this point of view I think it is 
desirable—and I believe that this Institute thinks so also 
that the public schools of this country should take more 
interest in architecture and the arts. At the moment I think 
that they are in a rather deplorable condition. Just before 
Christmas a book was published called ‘* The Headmaster 
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Belton and Haigh on their work submitted, and par. 
ticularly Mr. Aldis for his nine volumes dealing with 
hospital planning in every section. ‘These show ap 
extraordinary keenness for research which is most 
praisew orthy . 

ARTHUR CATES PRIZE.—In view of the condi 
tions laid down the jury feel that they are no 
in awarding this prize. Their reasons are : 


justified 


1. The wording includes ‘“‘ Sheets of detail studies 
in relation to the application of geometry to 
vaulting and the stability of edifices.” 

2. ‘One sheet comprising the study of subjects o 
Classical or Renaissance.” 

In neither of these cases is the evidence produced 

sufficient to justify the award. 


THE BANISTER FLETCHER ESSAY PRIZE.— 
Orro is awarded this prize for a very thorough piece of 
research. He made good comparisons and _ assessed 
influences with vision and imagination. Good drawings, 
arranged in a well-thought-out order. The English could 
have been better. Good bibliography. 


LoMBARD is awarded a Certificate of Honourable 
Mention for a good essay, well written, but the subject 
is not treated as fully as by the winner, and illustrations, 
though well taken, do not cover the subject thoroughly. 

My review is finished. ‘To the prizewinners I offer my 
congratulations, and wish them continued success. But 
the others who took part and failed to win a prize 
will, in many cases, win much more than that in these 
trials of skill and knowledge. Learn to look at these 
competitions as a way to knowledge rather than 
prize to be won. Knowledge is the prize, and in creating 
you learn much that you did not know before. 

You will, if my experience counts for anything, find 
yourselves by your exertions, and in doing so you will 
release those powers within you which will eventually 
carry you to well-deserved success in the larger field oi 
life. 


THANKS | 


Speaks,” in which twelve headmasters have given thet 
opinions about education and the conduct of the publi 
Only four of them have taken the trouble to sa\ 
anything about art or architecture, and I should like to rea 
to you what these four headmasters say. I may mention that 
there are 120 schools under the Headmasters’ Conference. 

The Headmaster of Clifton writes: ** We have been less 
successful so far with the visual Arts. . . . We cannot be 
satisfied until many more boys than at present leave schoo 
able to create beauty in their own homes and to expect ! 
and ask for it in their own cities and counties.” 

The Headmaster of Glasgow Academy writes: ~ The 
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taste enters into many activities of adult humanity 
utside the sphere of the fine arts. and the justification for 
ranking art with subjects supposed to be more * useful ’ is the 


exercise Ol 


hope that time goes on the possession and employment of 
taste will become more widespread. Much ugliness has to 
be tolerated in modern life because «esthetic considerations are 


over-ridden by financial.” 

[he Headmaster of Ampleforth writes : 
schools are giving boys an opportunity ” 
idred vears they have given them nothing 


* To-day our 
for about three 
is * to acquire an 
interest in the fine arts. Much can be done, and is done. 
even for those whom it is difficult to train in the arts, to teach 
them appreciation by telling them what to look for in a great 
picture Ol in a building.” 

The Headmaster of Tonbridge—this is my own headmaster. 
and I think his contribution is the best of them all—writes : 
to-day to find a school where drawing and 
ainting are not encouraged. . . . There is, however. 
auch to be done still, though the boy, who is passionately 
nterested in music or drawing or painting, and in little else, 
sno longer looked upon as a freak either by his fellows or 
by authority. But much more could be done to ensure that 
every boy learns how to appreciate good music, good painting 
and good architecture, even though he has neither the ability 
ior the desire to practise any of these arts. Everyone may have 
to judge of architecture as a member of a housing committee 
xa Town Council, and everyone will be responsible for the 
decoration and furnishing of his own home.” 

There is one other matter to which I should like to refer 
vhich shows the result of the neglect of art training in the 
past years in the public schools. It will possibly be familiar 
o many of the older members here. In 1874 the following 
ict of vandalism was committed by the governors and masters 
of one of our great public schools. A fine Grinling Gibbons 
screen was torn out of the school chapel to make room for 
Butterfield’s additions. The whole of this beautiful carving, 

hich weighed eight tons, was sold to a bishop for £50 and 
stored in a barn for thirty years. The bishop eventually 
sold it to a peer for £500. The peer sold it to an antique 
dealer for £1,700. An architect friend of mine bought it 
trom the dealer for £2,100, and spent £1,200 in repairing 
the damage done to the carving. In 1903 a very well-known 
collector offered £15,000 for the carving, but this offer was 
refused by my friend. At the end of the year 1903 a baronet 
gave £31,500 for this supremely beautiful work of Grinling 
Gibbons, which has now found a permanent home where it is 
appreciated. two and a half miles from the school which 
discarded it in ignorance. Can classical education go much 
further in lack of art appreciation ? 


‘It is rare 


Mr. R. S. WOOD (Principal Assistant Secretary of the 
Board of Education) : I feel that it is rather unfair to be intro- 
(duced by a portentous title like that, because one is bound in 
such a case to fall between two stools ; either one speaks 
seriously, in accordance with the title, and people say ** That 
s what is to be expected from a dry-as-dust civil servant,” 
or one attempts, at this time of the evening, to have a touch 
of the lightness of the after-dinner speech, and then there will 
always be some who say “* That is not at all the sort of thing 
that we expect from a Government official.” There is, how- 
ever, little danger of my falling between two stools, because 
I have no time really in which to fall at all. I think it was 
Andrew Carnegie who, after listening to a long sermon, said 
to the divine afterwards : ** Young man, if you can’t strike 
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oil in twenty minutes, stop boring ! ** But do not be alarmed 

your Council are very wise—and very optimistic becaus« 
they send a printed note beforehand to those who are asked to 
speak, and there is a time clause in the contract—if that is 
the correct phrase—to say that they must get their building 
done in five minutes. 1 do not know what the penalty is for 
breaking that clause, but one might be tempted to break it 
if one were told that if one did so one would never be asked 
to get up here again ! 

There are two things that I should like to say in the one 
and a-half minutes which remain to me. The first is that 
Mr. Austen Hall is a most deceiving and deceptive person 
He said that he could hope to interest only two people at a 
time, himself and the victim of his criticisms : but as a matter 
of fact, he succeeded in interesting every one of us all the 
time. 

The second thing that I want to say is this. We we 
taken through a series of most interesting slides, and we were 
given a very good idea, which even a layman—and I speak 
as a complete layman—could grasp, of the considerations that 
had arisen in regard to the various awards made. We were 
shown docks, landing stages, hotels, aerodromes. and so on. 
but I think I am right in saying that nowhere was there any 
example of the common or garden British home. I wonder 
why that is, and whether a little more attention is not wanted 
there. A short time ago a book was published with the title, 
‘The Home: A Machine to Live In.” I think that is 
horrible ! Someone in the audience to-night said to m« 
** What is wrong to-day is that there is nothing but this 
horrible utility.” I suggest that there is a good deal to be 
said for attention being given to the ordinary home, whicl 
does get down to the ordinary man, and I hope it may giv 
him not merely convenience, but something of taste and 
beauty. 

It gives me great pleasure to second the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Austen Hall for his very illuminating address. We know 
that behind that address must lie an enormous amount ot 
work, which has enabled him to make the comments that he 
has made, to the profit of all of us and of the students in 
particular. 


Mr. H. AUSTEN HALL [F.]: I should like to express 
my appreciation of the very kind way in which this vote ot 
thanks has been proposed, seconded and received. I have 
talked quite enough to-night, so that I am not going to make 
another speech ; and, having criticised everything else, I am 
certainly not going to criticise the vote of thanks, which is 
more generous than I deserve. 

You may have noticed in my remarks about the drawings 
a note of pessimism, but I do not want you to gain a wrong 
impression from that. I do feel, however, that while in 
most of the work there is devotion to and study of the subject. 
there is insufficient imagination, and therefore | will tell vou 
the story of what Pinero said when he was asked what were 
the three most important things in the make-up of an actor. 
He replied : ** The first is imagination, the second is imagina- 
tion, and the third is imagination.”’ I think that we as archi- 
tects—especially to-night, as this is a students’ evening 
should lay some stress on that. In many cases, where every- 
thing else has been present, I have had to say that imagination 
is absent. After all, what are we here for except to build in 
an imaginative and beautiful way ? It is probably the quality 
which the student should cultivate above all others. 
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\bove and opposite page Winning design by Paul Kennerell Pope Student], School of Architecture, Bristol 
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“THE VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP- 1936-1937 
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Design awarded Bossom Silver Medal, by Hubert H. Castle .4.1, Leeds School of Architecture 
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PROGRAMMES FOR THE PRINCIPAL COMPETITIONS 


THE TITE PRIZE 
Yiients ave reminded that this Prize is awarded for the study of 
Italian Architecture 
\ BRITISH SCHOOL AT FLORENCE 

I is proposed to establish a British School at Florence 
for the study of architecture, painting and sculpture. 

[wo scholars in each faculty will be elected cach year 
and will hold the scholarships for two years, so that twelve 
scholars will be in residence at any one time. ‘The school 
will be presided over by a director, who will live on the site 
and hold office for not more than three years, and will always 
be either a writer or a critic. He will be assisted by a perma- 
nent secretary, who will not live on the site. No servants 
will live on the site, except the three personal servants of the 
director. 

[he site is on the well-wooded slopes some distance out of 
Florence, over which it commands magnificent views.  .\ 
plan is given. It is at present covered with olive trees. with 
clusters of umbrella pines and cypress trees here and _ there. 
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The school will comprise one main building and twelve 
individual studios partially hidden among the trees. The 
scholars will work and sleep in their own studios, but all 
meals will be served in the main building. 


The Main Building 

Entrance hall or loggia. 

Exhibition hall, about 2,000 ft. super. This will be used 
as a reception hall and for exhibitions both of the scholars’ 
and other works. 

lhe exhibition hall should be planned in conjunction with 
a open terrace or courtyard in which outside work may 
be exhibited or outdoor teas served on the occasion of a 
reception. 

Dining hall, about 1,250 ft. super, which will also be used 
as the scholars’ common room, and should have an open 
lireplace. The director and any guests will dine in this hall. 

Servery, kitchen, scullery, stores, larders, servants’ mess 
room and lavatory, etc., in total akout 1,000 ft. super. 

Library, about 1,250 ft. super, small room for the librarian, 
uid a small workroom for repairs, etc. 

Office for the permanent secretary. Study for the director. 


Private accommodation for the director. comprising living 
room, small tea kitchen, two bedrooms. bathroom, W.C.. 
box room, linen store, and bedrooms for three servants. 

Lavatories for both sexes. Cellarage and storage space 
about 1,500 ft. super. Garage for three cars. 

Iwelve isolated studios. distributed conveniently on the 
site. Each will consist of a working studio about 450 ft. 
super, with sleeping recess or balcony, shower-bath and W.¢ 
and with outside loggia or courtyard for working and reading. 

(renerally—The_ buildings should be designed in local 
materials (brick, stone. marble, stucco, timber, etc. They 
should be Italian in character, but they need not be a copy 
of any particular period of Italian architecture. 


THE VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP 
\ MARITIME TERMINAL STATION 


General 


V'he attached plan is of a harbour such as may be found on 
the South Coast of England. The town at the north-west 
corner of the harbour has hitherto dealt with all traffic. In 
view of the increased demands made upon this harbour. the 
authorities are contemplating the construction of a new quay. 
hotel and railway station on the portion edged pink on the 
plan. On the west side of the site, road and railway com- 
munication is indicated, and the contours are clearly shown. 
The entire site within the boundary edged pink is to bi 
developed. The authorities require a_ strictly practical 
scheme, but at the same time they have in mind a group of 
buildings which will impress and give pleasure to thos 
entering the harbour. .An aerodrome lies immediately to 
the west of the site. 






APPROACHED BY 
ROAD AND RAIL 
FROM THE TOWN 


SCALE TWO MILES 
TO ONE INCH 
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Che ground south of the plan is trust land and will not be 
built upon. 


(ceneral Purpose of the Scheme 

People arriving by boat first of all pass the Customs this 
refers to luggage and anything on one’s person). ‘They 
then depart by rail or road (inland or to the aerodrome 
Those who wish to remain will make use of the hotel, the 


] 


inclusion of which forms part of the present programme. 


The above procedure is reversed on leaving the port with 
the exception of the Customs. 


Che ship traffic is principally 
carried on by ships of 17,000 tons. The length of these is 


approximately 550 ft., the breadth 75 ft., and the average 
height of the promenade deck is 30 ft. above the water line. 
There is accommodation for 500 passengers and a crew 


ol 56 0. 


Accommcedation Required 

(1) Quay—The quay should accommodate four ships. 
Ample space for the handling of merchandise, passengers’ 
luggage, trucks, travelling cranes, etc., must be provided. 
(The plan must be so arranged that the passengers cannot 
evade the Customs.) 

2) Customs.—A concourse is to be provided which should 
be partly covered and have adequate counter space for the 
officials to examine luggage. Further accommodation is 
required for officials and staff, together with four search rooms. 

(3) General Concourse —This will deal with all the passenger 
traffic connected with the scheme. Easy access from. this 
concourse should be provided from the hotel, rail and road. 
I'he concourse should contain the following accommodation :— 

Twelve or more shops opening on to the concourse. 
Waiting rooms. A dining room. Café and _ refresh- 
ment room. Left-luggage office. Parcels office. Lava- 
tories for both sexes and staff. Telegraph office (six 
clerks). Booking offices (for sea, rail and road). Store 
rooms. Telephone boxes. Cab ranks with access under 
cover for arrivals and departures. Administration and 
advertising offices. Booths for sale of books, guides, 
post cards, etc. And such other accommodation as the 
competitor deems desirable. 

(4) Railway Station —Passengers will only be allowed on 
the platform when the trains have arrived. There will be 
six tracks. The width between platforms will be 8 ft. 6 ins. 
for a single track bay and 149 ft. for a double track bay. The 
station should contain the usual accommodation for station- 
master, porters, ticket collectors, stores, etc. 

Access from the quayside to the station is an important 
point to be observed. Goods, etc., will be run direct to 
the quayside. 

(5) Hot:l.—This will be on normal lines, having a hundred 
bedrooms, and the necessary reception rooms. 

In addition to the foregoing, the following should be 
shown on the plan :—Ample parking space for private cars. 
Omnibus station. Workshop. Garages. 
Petrol stores. Accommodation for chauffeurs, etc. Lock- 
up garages for 80 private cars. 
in 39,000 sq. ft.) 


Luggage stores. 
This can be accommodated 


Note.—In the main, accommodation is left to the discretion of the 


competitor. The estimates of sizes must bear relation to the fact 
that one ship may be leaving at the same time as another ship 
arrives. This will represent the maximum accommodation to 


be catered for. During this time there must be accommodation 
for the other two ships, but not active accommodation. 
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THE ALFRED BOSSOM TRAVELLING 


STUDENTSHIP 
A MUNICIPAL AIRPOR'I 
The corporation of a large city has purchased a site fo, 


the purpose of developing an airport. You are required to 
submit a scheme for the layout and buildings. 


The Sit 


[he site is about six miles west of the city cent Imme- 
diately north of a four track main line railway, which runs 
east and west in a cutting 18 ft. deep. A raily statior 
will be constructed at a position suitable for airport require- 
ments. A main road at site level runs parallel to and 300 ft, 


south of the railway. On all other sides the site is o ample 
size without any existing aircraft obstructions Che site 
consists of firm, well-drained pasture land sloping at a uniform 
gradient of 1 : 200 from south to north, with an existit 


& grass 
surface fit for use by aircraft. All ground obstructions have 
already been removed. 

Services 


A large main sewer with invert about 20 ft. below ground 
level runs parallel to and just north of the railway cutting 
Gas, electricity and water mains of ample capacity run under 
the road. 


The Scheme 

The airport is to be developed mainly for scheduled airline 
traffic. Private owners and flying club will be encouraged 
during the initial stages, and a limited number of suitable 
sites will be leased to approved manufacturers under restric- 
tions ; but these activities must be regarded as secondary 
to airline operations. No permanent flying school will be 
permitted. 

The landing ground, exclusive of loading areas, should give 
runs of not less than 1,200 yards long by 200 yards wide in 
eight directions. In view of the future probability of landing 
in bad weather under radio guidance, one run should be 


available of at least 1,500 yards by 400 yards wide. This 
run should be directed into the prevailing wind which blows 
from the south-west. The shape of the landing ground should 


not be elaborate and numerous re-entrants must be avoided. 
Operations and control are simplified where aircraft normally 
cross the boundaries approximately at right angles. 

The ends of all runs should be as clear as possible of flying 
obstructions, both ends of the run for use under radio guidance 
being clear at least above an angle of 1 : 30, and ends of other 
runs above at least an angle of 1 : 20. 

The Airport Buildings 

The number of separate buildings is left to the discretion 
of competitors. The following provisions should be covered :— 

1) Passenger Traffic—Including airline offices, waiting 
spaces, restaurant, stores and usual facilities. 

2) Freight. 3) Mails. (4) Customs. (5) Control.—Including 
control room, wireless rooms, meteorological (three rooms. 
one readily accessible to pilots), ** traffic’? or ** communi- 
cations’ office (on ground floor 

6) Administration —Administrative offices, including com- 
mittee room for use of Airport Committee. 

(7) Common Room.—For professional pilots, with facilities 
for refreshments. 

(8) Sleeping Accommodation—For visitors (say 20 beds). 
For pilots (say 10 beds For control staff (two beds). For 
a proportion of domestic staff. Airport Superintendent’s 
house. Further staff housing may be indicated, but is not 
essential. 
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(g) The General Public. -Ample space from which the general 
public can view operations without causing interference. 
Restaurant and facilities for light refreshment for 150-200, etc. 

10) Hangarage—Hangarage will generally be for garage 
nly. One hangar, however, should provide facilities 
1g, inspection and normal repairs. Total hangar 
uld be not less than 80,000 ft. super. In addition, 
provision should be made for stores, offices, etc. A canteen 
should be provided. 

Vote. Provision should be made for housing aircraft with spans 
up to 160 ft. and height up to 28 ft. Not all hangars need, however, 
nity these dimensions. 

11) Ample lavatory accommodation for the various groups 
should be provided in convenient positions. 

12) Accommodation for ambulance, fire tender, airport 
lorries, etc., and first aid. 

13) Garages for staff and private cars are desirable, but 


purposes © 


for servis 


space sh 


not essential. 
14) Main switchroom, heating chamber(s), kitchens, and 
all service requirements. 


THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL 
A DANCE HALL 
the local authority in a large seaside town on the South 
Coast proposes to erect this building on an important site 
facing the sea. The site, which is shown on the accompanying 
plan, has a fall of 10 ft. from the north road to the south 
road. Both of these roads are 60 ft. wide. The site is 


DEED OF AWARD OF PRIZES AND STUDE) 


READ BY THE SECRETARY AT THE GENERAL 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Pursuant to the terms of Bye-law 69, that the Council shall, 
by a Deed of Writing under the Common Seal, award the 
prizes and studentships of the year, and announce such awards 
at the next general meeting after the adjudication, the Council 
have the honour to state that they have examined the several 
works and testimonials submitted for the Tite Prize, the 
Victory Scholarship, the Pugin Studentship, the Owen Jones 
Studentship, the R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for an Essay, the 
Banister Fletcher Essay Prize, the Alfred Bossom Travelling 
Studentship, the Grissell Prize, the Godwin and Wimperis 
Bursary, the Henry Saxon Snell Prize, the Hunt Bursary, 
the Arthur Cates Prize, the Florence Bursary, the Athens 
Bursary, the Ashpitel Prize, the R.I.B.A. Silver and Bronze 
Medals for Students of Schools of Architecture recognised for 
exemption from the Final and Intermediate Examinations, 
the Archibald Dawnay Scholarships, the R.I.B.A. Prize for 
Art Schools and Technical Institutions with Facilities for 
the Instruction of Intending Architects and the R.I.B.A. 
Prizes for Public and Secondary Schools. 


The Tite Prize: A Certificate and £50 for the 
Study of Italian Architecture 

[wo hundred and twenty-seven candidates took part in 
the Preliminary Competition and 18 were admitted to the 
Final Competition. 

The Council report that in the Final Competition 18 
designs for ‘* A British School at Florence”? were submitted 
under the following mottoes :— 





** Gudz’ 
** Thwie ”’ 


“ Me ” ** Tramp ” 
“ Giuliano ” 


“ Army » 
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bounded on the east and west by ornamental gardens 
Access to the dance hall can be obtained from these gardens 
and from both roads. 

It is not essential that the whole of the site allocated to 
the building need be covered by the scheme, but it is required 
that a suitable area be enclosed and reserved for those who 
are using the dance hall and its immediate surroundings. 
Accommodation 

The dance hall must have an unobstructed dance floor 
of about 7,000 ft. super. 

Terrace for open-air dancing immediately adjoining the 
dance hall of about 3,000 ft. super. 

Restaurant, 2,500 ft. super. 

Provision must be made for adequate entrances, cloak and 
lavatory accommodation, and such services as may be con- 
sidered necessary and usual in such a building. 

It is intended to charge an admission fee to all persons 
using the dance hall, terraces and restaurant and the planning 
should therefore provide for an economical number of 
entrances with suitable control. 

Adequate parking facilities for motor cars will be con- 
veniently available elsewhere. 

All services are available in north road. 

The main sewer is about 10 ft. deep. 

The soil will safely carry a load of 1} tons per sq. ft. at a 
depth of 4 ft. Calculations should provide for a wind pressure 
equivalent to 20 Ibs. per sq. ft. on vertical surfaces. 





YTSHIPS 


MEETING ON Monpay, 11 JANUARY 1937 


* Antonio ” ? “Vale” * John 
** Stephano ”’ Net” ** Vega” 
** Jakers ”’ * Ariel” eo 


** Viking ” * Whoops ”’ “Coe” 
The Council have awarded the Tite Prize and, subject to 
the specified conditions, the sum of £50 to the author of the 
design submitted under the motto ** Antonio” 


The Victory Scholarship and £150 for the Advance - 
ment of Professional Education 

One hundred and thirty-two candidates took part in the 
Preliminary Competition, and of these nine were admitted 
to the Final Competition. In addition 15 candidates were 
admitted direct to the Final Competition. 

The Council report that in the Final Competition 17 designs 
for ** A Maritime Terminal Station ”’ 
the following mottoes : 


were submitted unde 


“Sait” * Paramount * Diddums 

“ Abr’ ** Braithe ”’ *"Tanay © 
“Tarp” ** Goods ”’ ** Unit’ 

** Manna ” ro le * Navigator ™ 
"Va *Eiten:”* ** Astra ”’ 

** Stat ” ** Minter ° 


The Council have awarded the Victory Sx holarship and 


subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £150 to the 
author of the design submitted under the motto ** Sea” 


2* Antonio”’: Mr. Paul Kennerell Pope [Student], 43 Fitzroy 
Road, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1 (School of Architecture. 
Royal West of England Academy, Bristol). 

#“*Sea”’: Mr. George Alexander Lyall [Student], 5 Craigcrook 
Terrace, Blackhall, Edinburgh, 4 (School of Architecture, Edinburgh 


College of Art 
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The Pugin Studentship: A Silver Medal and 
£75 for the Study of Medizval Architecture of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
Four sets of drawings were submitted by : 
Mr. L. F. Baker [Probationer | Mr. G. G. Pace [Student] 
Mr. CG. H. Hyde [Student] Mr. C. C. Fraser [Student] 

The Council have awarded the Pugin Studentship and, 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £75 to Mr. 
G. G. Pace*® [Student] and a Certificate of Honourable 
Mention to Mr. C. H. Hyde! [ Student]. 


The Owen Jones Studentship: A Certificate and 
£100. For the improvement and cultivation of 
knowledge of the successful application of colour 
as a means of architectural expression 
Seventeen candidates took part in the Preliminary Com- 
petition and eleven were admitted to the Final Competition. 
The Council report that in the Final Competition nine 
designs for ** The Staircase Hall of a Company of Fishmongers ”’ 
were submitted under the following mottoes : 
* Kaffir ”’ ‘* Bun ”’ ** Ace” 
** Chips ” * Rich” “ea.” 
* Por” * Educo ” * Isor ”’ 
Che Council awarded the Owen Jones Certificate 
and, subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £100 to 
the of the submitted the 


hay 


author drawings under motto 


Ace ’’.® 


The Royal Institute Silver Medal and £50 for an 
Essay 
Six Essays were submitted under the following mottoes : 
* Rhythynfab ” * Noachic * 
** Lanaret ’’6 “* Bacilli *” 

Lhe Council have awarded the Silver 
the author of the essay entitled ** The Tyranny of Intellect ” 
submitted under the motto * Lanaret ’*® and a Certificate of 
Honourable Mention to the author of the essay entitled ** The 
Development of ‘Timber Architecture in Norway 
under the motto ** Bumps’”’.’ 


* Domneascu ” 
* Bumps ” 
Medal and £50 to 
A: 


** submitted 


The Banister Fletcher Silver Medal and £26 5s. 
for the Study of History of Architecture 
was “The 
Influence of Northern Italian Romanesque Architecture on 
the Development of Later Mediwval Building in France and 

England.” 
Four Essays were submitted under the following mottoes : 
“nee” 
“hay ae | ie 
The Council have awarded the Banister Fletcher Silver 
Medal and £26 5s. to the author of the essay submitted under 


he subject set for this year’s competition 


** Lombard ” 


3Mr. G. G. Pace | Student |, Fengate, 4) Eldon Avenue, 
(School of Architecture, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, 

'Mr. CG. H. Hyde | Student], Wood Road. 
Birmingham Architecture). 

“Ace”: Mr. Jackson N. Pollock [Student], Medwyn 
Corstorphine, Edinburgh, 12 (School of Architecture, 
College of Art). 

6 * Lanaret ’: Mr. John Summerson, 
23 ‘Taviton Street, London, W.C.1 
University of London). 

= Bumps”: Mr. E. H. Louis Osman [Student], 14 Lawn Road 
Flats. Lawn Road, Hampstead, N.W.3 ‘Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture, University of 


Croydon 
London), 
156 Yardley Moseley, 
Birmingham School of 
Bank, 


Edinburgh 


B.A. Arch.) Lond. [A.], 
Bartlett School of Architecture. 


London 


TE 
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TS 


and a Certificate of Honourabk 
the submitted 


“Otto”? 
of 


the motto 
the author 
** Lombard ”’.* 


Mention 


to essay under the motto 


The Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship: 4 
Gold Medal and £250 for the Study of Commercial 
Architecture in Americz 
Seven designs for ** A Municipal Airport” wer 
under the following mottoes : 
** Pitot ” ** Aeros ” 
* Cirrus ”” © Vict” 
. Avro 2? 
The Council have awarded the Alfred lravelling 
Studentship, Gold Medal and, subject to the specitied con- 
ditions, £250 to the author of the design and report submitted 
under the motto ** Aeros ’’.!° The Council have also awarded 
the Recognised Schools Bossom Silver Medals to the authors 
of the and reports submitted under the 
** Cirrus *** and *° Vici ”’.?? 


The Grissell Gold Medal and £50 for the 
Encouragement of the Study of Construction 
Nine designs for ** A Dance Hall” were submitted under 

the following mottoes : 

Sohn ”’ 

aah Ca 

* Brom.” 
Che Council have awarded the Grissell Gold Medal and, 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £50 to the 


_ 


author of the design submitted under the motto * Waltz” 


suUDMmItted 


* Maximum ” 
* Orion 


Bossom 


designs mottoes 


* Dod” 
** "Waltz ”’ 


* Ovingdean ” 


* Levage *’ 
* Rumba 
* Arcuate ” 


The Godwin and Wimperis Bursary: £200 for 
the Study of Works of Modern Architecture Abroad 
[wo applications were received from : 
Mr. F. X. Velarde [F.] Mr. J. P. Nunn [4.] 
The Council have awarded the Godwin and Wimperis 


Bursary to Mr. F. X. Velarde [F.]."' 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize: £100 

Offered jointly by the R.I.B.A. and the Architectural 
\ssociation for the study of the improved design and con- 
struction of hospitals, convalescent homes and asylums for 
the aged and infirm poor. 

Five applications were received from :— 
Mr. Guy <Aldis [.4.] Mr. H. G. Porter [.4.] 
Mr. T. A. L. Belton [.1.] Mr. E. D. Haigh [41.} 
Mr. D. R. Harper [.4.] 

The Council have awarded the Henry Saxon Snell Priz 


3roadlands *’, Middleton 


: Mr. Fred Potter [Student], ™ 
Road, Bromsgrove, Worcs. (Birmingham School of Architecture). 
Mr. Kenneth H. Saunders [Student], 3 Myrtle 
Brighton School of Art). 

Fraser Reckie [-1.], 
W.C. 


§* Otto” 


9** Lombard ” : 
Terrace, Lancing, Sussex 
los Aeros”: Mr. R. 87 Trinity Court. 
Gray's Inn Road, London, Leeds School of Architecture . 
11** Cirrus” : Mr. H. H. Castle, Dip.Arch.(Leeds) [.1.], 1 Chester 
Regent's Park, London, N.W.t (Leeds School of Archi- 


Qe 


lerrace, 
tecture). 

aS "Viet 
Hawes Mount, 
Architecture). 

13° Waltz’? : Mr. Ernest H. Lockton | Student}, } Rosehill Road, 
Wandsworth, London, S.W.18 > (School of Architecture, Archi- 
tectural Association. London). 

“4Mr. F. X. Velarde, B.Arch.(Liverpool 


Square, 7 (Liverpool School of 


Mr. John 
Little Horton, 


Needham, Dip.Arch.(Leeds) [A.], 11 
Bradford, Yorks. (Leeds School ot 


[F.], 3 Abercromb 


Liverpool, Architecture. 
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and, subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £100 to 

Mr. G. H. Porter [A.].?° 

The Hunt Bursary: £60 for the Encouragement 
of the Study of Housing and Town Planning 
[wo applications were received from :— 

Mr. F. Digby Firth [Student] Mr. Kenneth Easton [Student] 
The Council have awarded the Hunt Bursary to Mr. 

Kenneth Easton [Student].?° 


The Arthur Cates Prize : £75 
[n the current year the Prize was offered for the promotion 
of Architecture in relation to the application of geometry to 
vaulting, stability of edifice and design.) 
One application was receive d from : 
Mr. H. H. Castle [A.] 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Arthur Cates Prize. 

The Henry L. Florence Bursary: £350 for the 
Study of Greek and Hellenistic Architecture of 
the Mediterranean Basin 

[he Council, on the recommendation of the President of 
the R.I.B.A. in consultation with the Officers of the Board of 
\rchitectural Education, have awarded the Bursary to 
Professor Bernard Ashmole, M.C., M.A., B.Litt.(Oxon.), 
[Hon. A.].*” 

The Athens Bursary : £100 for Study at the 
British School at Athens 

[he Council, on the recommendation of the President of 
the R.I.B.A., in consultation with the Officers of the Board of 
Architectural Education and Mr. Henry M. Fletcher [F.], 
R.L.B.A. representative on the Council of the British School 
at Athens, have awarded the Athens Bursary to Mr. J. S. 
\llen [A.].?8 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1936 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Architectural Education, awarded the Ashpitel Prize (which 
is a prize of books, value £20, awarded to the candidate who, 
taking the Final Examination to qualify as an Associate, 
shall most highly distinguish himself among the candidates 
in the Final Examinations of the year) to Mr. David Michael 
Hodges [Student],!° Probationer 1934, Student 1936, and who 
passed the Final Examination held in December 1936. 

The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal and £5 for Books for 
Students of Schools of Architecture Recognised 
for Exemption from the Final Examination 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and £5 in 
books for the best set of drawings submitted at the Annual 
Exhibition of designs by Students of Schools of Architecture 
recognised for exemption from the Final Examination to 

18 Mr. Herbert G. Porter, A.A.Dip. [A.], 79c Belsize Park Gardens, 
London, N.W.3 (School of Architecture, Architectural Association, 
London). 

16 Mr. Kenneth Easton [Student], 8 Woodbine Avenue, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (The School of Architecture, Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 

Professor Bernard Ashmole, M.C., 
[Hon. A.], High and Over, Amersham. 

1% Mr. J. S. Allen, B.Arch. [A.], M.T.P.I., The Head, Leeds 
School of Architecture, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds 2 (Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool). 

Mr. David Michael Hodges [Student], 38 Cheyne Court, Chelsea, 
London, S.W.3. 


M.A., B.Litt.(Oxon.) 
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Mr. H. E. A. Scard [Student] of the Welsh School of Archi- 
tecture, The Technical College, Cardiff. 


The R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal and £5 in Books for 
Students of Schools of Architecture Recognised 
for Exemption from the Intermediate Examination 

The Council have awarded the Bronze Medal and £5 in 
books for the best set of drawings submitted at the Annual 
Exhibition of designs by Students of Schools of Architecture 
recognised for exemption from the Intermediate Examination 
to Mr. I. F. Warwick [Student], of the School of Architecture, 
The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 


The Archibald Dawnay Scholarships: Three 
Scholarships of the Value of £50 each: For the 
Advanced Study of Construction 

The Council have awarded Archibald Dawnay Scholarships 
to Mr. Harold Wharfe [Student], of the Leeds School of 
Architecture, Mr. D. P. ‘Thomas [Student], of the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool, and Mr. J. 
Mytton [Student], of the Birmingham School of Architecture. 


The R.I.B.A. Prize for Arts Schools and Technical 
Institutions with Facilities for the Instruction of 
Intending Architects 

Two sets of drawings were submitted. 

The Council have awarded the prize, being books to the 
value of £5, to Mr. H. M. Tardrew [Probationer], of the City 
of Hull College of Art and Crafts. 


The R.I.B.A. Prizes for Public and Secondary 
Schools ; 
A.—Prizes for Essays 

Thirteen essays were submitted. 

The Council have made the following awards :~ 

(1) A prize of £3 3s. to D. F. Shaw, of Saltley Secondary 
School, Birmingham, for his essay on ‘ Berkswell Church, 
Warwickshire.” 

(2) A prize of £1 1s. to T. W. Atkinson, of St. Georse’s 
School, Harpenden, for his essay on ‘* The Stockholm City 
Hall.” 

(3) A prize of £1 1s. to Neill Johnston, of Hyland Secondary 
School, Glasgow, for his essay on “‘ Queen’s Park Church. 
Glasgow.” 

B.—Prizes for Sketches 

Twenty-one sets of sketches were submitted. 

The Council have made the following awards :- 

(1) A prize of £3 3s. to N. Harrison, of the Grammar 
School, Batley, Yorkshire, for his drawings of 
Hall, Almondbury, near Huddersfield. 

(2) A prize of £1 1s. to Miss Mary England, of Colston’s 
Girls’ School, Bristol, for her drawings of the Elder Lady 
Chapel, Bristol Cathedral. , 

(3) A prize of £1 1s. to G. G. Shenstone, of Tonbridge 
School, for his drawings of Ferox Hall, Tonbridge Sx hool. 


Woods« me 


In Witness whereof the Common Seal has been hereunto 
affixed this eleventh day of January Nineteen 
Hundred and Thirty-Seven at a Meeting of the 
Council. 

Percy Tuomas, Chairman. 

Darcy BRADDELI { Members 
Henry V. AsHLEY | of Council. 
Henry M. FLEtcueER, Hon. Secretary. 
IAN MaAcAtIsTER, Secretary. 
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Subject 1. Design placed first, by A. M. Graham, Edinburgh College of Art 
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CROSSING 





A MAJOR AND A MINOR ROAD CROSSING 





Above) Subject 3. Designs placed first, by G. A. Lyall, Edinburgh College of Art, and R. Thompson, 
; Leeds School of Architecture 


TRAFFIC ROUNDABOUTS 


Competition between students of Recognised 
Schools of Architecture, for the design of Traffic 





Roundabouts with converging roads, including 


the treatment of street signs and lighting. 


Subject 1.—A right-angle crossing formed in the shopping 





centre of a large town by the intersection of 


two principal roads of equal traffic importance 


Subject 2.--A five-way crossing in a residential area 


Unawarded. 


Subject 3.—A crossing in which a major road is inter- 


sected at right-angles by a minor read. 


Subject 4.—A crossing formed in a residenti ul area by 
the intersection of a circumferential boulevard 


and a principal radial road. 
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TALRADIAL ROAD GROSSING A BOULE VAI 
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Subject 4. Design placed first, by G. A. Lyall, 
Edinburgh College of Art 
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The tower incorporates a new system of bell-hanging in which there are no openings in 
the walls of the ringing chamber and the sound emerges from a lantern above. Here 


the 


} 


antern is of reinforced concrete 
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JOHN KEBLE 
CHURCH, 
MILL HILL 
MIDDLESEX 


Architect : D. F. Martin-Smith, A A.Dip. [A.] 


This church was the subject of a 
limited competition, held in 1934, which 
was assessed by Mr. Edward Maufe [F]. 
The conditions called for a modern 
church of which the planning and design 
were to reflect certain ritual features that 
had originated when the neighbouring 
church hall was used as the church. 
The principal of these was that the choir 
was to be in close contact with the 
congregation. 


THE PLAN 

Both in the competition design and in the 
building the architect placed the choir 
and the organ console in the centre of 
the plan with the congregation on three 
sides. ‘This gave a square interior. The 
structure required to enclose this shape 
is in itself unusual and has resulted in a 
striking and attractive external form. 

The central portion of the nave is an 
exact square of 52 feet 6 inches and is 
34 feet high to the under side of the roof 
beams. On each side of this central void 
is an exhedra rectangular in plan ;_ one 
of these is the sanctuary and at the west 
end is the children’s oratory, above 
which are the gallery and tower. These 
exhedra are lower (28 feet) than the 
central cube-shaped void. ‘The vestries 
are grouped round the sanctuary end 
and are 11 feet high. Thus the external 
form consists of a series of rectangular 
masses building up to the tower. 
THE STRUCTURE 

The structure to enclose these forms 
consists of flat roofs of reinforced concrete 
supported on piers of the same material 
and panel walls of brickwork. The 
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estries have, however, no supporting framework. ‘The 
square central span is constructed on the new Diagrid 
principle, which consists in having two intersecting sets 
of parallel beams running diagonally on plan. The 
principal use of the system is in covering wide spans 
with flat roofs. In this case the triangular corner slabs 
ire placed at the level of the bottom of the beams (see 
photograph on page 348), the general external roof 
level being maintained above them with lighter slabs. 

This framework is supported on a piled foundation 
owing to the subsoil being a heavy clay. ‘The groups 
of piles are connected together by a reinforced-concrete 
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ground frame under the walls, with diagonal ties at 
the corners. 

The whole of the reinforced 
erected first and the brickwork followed after the 
shuttering had been removed. ‘The walls are of cavity 
construction with 133-inch and g-inch external skins 
and 43-inch internal skin. ‘The vestry walls are 11-inch 
cavity. ‘The facing bricks are selected London Stocks. 

The roofs are surfaced with asphalt and the central 
span covered with special insulating tiles. The gutters 
are formed in the projecting roof edges. ‘The windows 
are of artificial stone to which the glass is fixed direct. 


concrete work was 
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In a few cases there are smaller 
glazing bars of lead, and the vestry 
windows are of steel. Rainwater pipes 
are of copper. The materials of con- 
gruction have been chosen to reduce 


maintenance charges to the minimum. 


THE TOWER 

Phe tower consists of six levels or 
units. Above the children’s oratory is 
the gallery, in which is the organ. 
\hove again is the ringing chamber 
and organ blower. ‘hen comes the 
bell chamber, which has an open-sided 
lantern above it through which the 
sound emerges. ‘There are no open- 
ings in the walls of the bell chamber. 

This svstem of bell hanging 
described in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL of 
29 June 1935, Ppp. 940-941) is intended 
io disperse the bell music over a wide 
area and at the same time reduce its 
loudness in the vicinity of the church. 
\t present only a single bell has been 
hung. ‘This was taken from the ad- 
jacent church hall and it is reported 
that the new hanging has greatly 
increased the range of its sound. 

[he lantern is of reinforced concrete, 
with a special surface finish of pleasant 
light colour, and is picked out with a 
little red and green paint. The ball 
and cross are of gilt copper. 

FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

The interior walls are plastered (felt 
float finish) and distempered white. 
The joinery, furniture and flooring 
blocks are of birch with a waxed sur- 
face which gives a pleasant golden 
colour. A small amount of black and 
red paint and gilt has been applied 
to the font cover, candelabra, ete. 
he font is an old one, hollowed out 
of a solid block of oak, and was 
originally an old kitchen mortar. 

In the panelled recesses of the 
ceiling is a cheap acoustic sound 
absorbent which reduces the period of 
reverberation. ‘This treatment con- 
‘ists of panels of 23-inch compressed 
wood wool fixed on battens. The 
panels have been sprayed with dis- 
temper in bright colours. The acous- 
llc consultant was Mr. Hope Bagenal 
(4.]. Over the altar is a ceiling 
painting by Mr. S. F. Erridge. 

Heating is by means of low-pressure 
hot water radiators placed in recesses 
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The building has a reinforced concrete frame supporting flat roofs and infilled with brickwork. 
The facing is of selected London Stocks. The projecting edges of the roof form the sutters. 
The ball and «ross on the tower are of gilt copper 
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in the walls. Above the radiators are flues which 
discharge into the window cills, the intention of this 
being to avoid staining the wall with dust marks. This 
arrangement has enabled the sanctuary to be warmed 
by radiators placed in the vestry corridor. 

Lighting is by decorative pendants and floods at the 
sides of the sanctuary. 
lights connecting the altar, organ console, vestries and 
entrance doors. 

The screen which cuts off the children’s oratory from 
the nave is formed in panels. ‘The two central panels 
can be removed and placed in the side openings so as 
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There is a signal system of 
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The Sanctuary. The communion 
movable and, like the rest 


of waxed birch. The pulpit 


desk are similar and placed 


raus a 
the jJomery, 
and readin 


ymmetricall 


to make a direct path from the west 
door to the sanctuary for processions. 
Arrangements for processions have 
influenced the planning generally ; 
for example, the gangways_ are 
unusually wide. 

‘The carving over the west window 
is by Mr. Wilson Parker. 

The contract price of the building 
was £13,500, excluding the organ, 


or 108d. per foot cube; £200 
additional has been spent on tur- 
nishings. 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS : W. H. & R. Roberts. 
Reinforced concrete engineers and contractors. Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co. 

SUB-CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS: Heating. 


R. W. Steele & Co. Metal windows, Henry Hope & Sons. 
Cast stone windows, Allied Guilds, Ltd. Sanctuary floor 
and piscina, Malcolm Macleod & Co. Wood block floor. 
Jos. F. Ebner. Glasswork, Joseph Chater & Sons. Electric 
‘lighting, Lustray products. Dome lights and iron 
Haywards. 
Flush doors, Venesta. 
Chairs, Mealing Bros. 
The Dryad Metal Works. 


and Son. 


Door furniture, Comyn Ching & Co 


Lightning conductor, J. W. Gra 





ladders. 
* Heraklith ” acoustic slabs, Honeywill & Stein. 


Cross on Tower and other Metalwork. 
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Above is a general view showing the massing of the various parts of the building. Below, on the left, is one of the sid 
aisles. On the right is a view looking towards the children’s oratory and gallery, at the sides cf which stands the organ 
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REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 


This series 1s compiled from all sources 





contributing technical information of use to arcnitect 








Ll hese SOUT CE ive py 


cipally the many research bodies, both official and industrial, indwwidual experts and the R.I.B.A. Sctence Standy 
Committee. Every effort is made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as possible 
Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by thts section ; they should be addressed to the Technica Editor 
The following are addresses and telephone numbers which are likely to be of use to those members seeking technical information. There ar, 
many other bodies dealing with specialised branches of research whose addresses can be obtained from the Technical Editor. We woul 


remind readers that these bodies exist for the service of Architects and the Building Industry and are always pleased to answer enat 


The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, Nr. Watford, Herts. 


g.30 to 5.30. Saturdays 9 to 12.30. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 
Office hours, 9.15 to 5.30. 


‘© Timberlab Princes Risborough.”’ 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Office hours, 9.30 to 5. Saturdays 9.30 to 12.30. 


** Standards Sowest London.” 


The Technical Afanager, The Building Centre Ltd.. 158 New Bond Street. London, W.1. Telephone 


Saturdays 10 to J 


BUILDING 


Research Board 
This may be taken as 


10 to 6 


The Annual Suilding 
vrows steadily fatter as the years pass. 
a healthy sign of the ever-growing scope and importance of 
the Board’s work. For readers of this journal the Report 


for 1935* is in one sense old news, in that the Station’s work 


Report ol the 


up to the end of 1935 was described in our own article on the 
subject, published in the JouRNAL of 6 June 1936. We do 
not however pretend that that article was more than a briet 
summary of the work that requires 162 pages to describe in the 
present Report. 

This year the Director, Dr. Stradling, has made the Report 
something more than a summary of the progress of the various 
He has chosen this year—the fifteenth 
in which to write a general survey 


researches in hand. 
in the life of the Station 
of the position of building research. This survey sets out 
very clearly the principal problems at present facing the 
building industry. Because the statements in it are of such 
importance we propose quoting from it at some length, 
omitting discussion of the second part of the Report which 


deals with the actual work. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
RESEARCH 


Under this heading Dr. Stradling 


which research is at present exercising o1 


BUILDING 


lescribes the influence 


building technique, 
and compares the situation with that in other industries. 
Generally speaking, it is probably true to say that 
building has been left untouched to an extent greater 
than any other form of industrial activity by the develop- 
ments of science and technology which have taken place 
in the last century or so. 
After quoting cases of industries which have been entirely 
transformed by research, Dr. Stradling continues : 
The explanation of this lies only partly in the fact that 


the building industry is one which has been in existence 


*D.S.I.R. Report of the Building Research Board for the }year 
1935- H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 6d. 





RESEARCH IN 


JUITLE 


Telegrams : ‘* Research Phone Watford.” Office hoy 


Telephone : 
Saturdays 9.15 to 12. 


Princes Risborough 101. Telesram 


Telephone : Victoria 3127 and 3128. Telegram 


Regent 2701, 2705. Office h 


1935 


for thousands of years and that the traditional met 
which have received the sanction of long usage wer 
regarded as insusceptible to change. for that mig! 
equally have been held to apply to a more or less extet 
to some of the other older industries that have be 

Ihe explanation is probably to be f 
in the fact that unlike these industries the buildir 
industry is not a coherent unit whose problems can at 


mentioned. 





readily be brought within a single purview. 

\fter discussing the special group formation of the Building 
Industry, familiar to all readers of this Journal, he continues: 

So long, of course, as materiale of which there had bet 
long experience were used in the traditional fashior 
troubles were avoided. But with the development 
transport, the builder frequently finds himself using 
material which, though generally similar to those 
which he has been accustomed, has slight but obscur 
differences in properties which may be productive 
much trouble unless those differences are recognised < 
taken into account. Such troubles are in fact of com 
OCCUTTFCnce. 

Dr. Stradling then points out how hitherto investi 
ot mari\ problems has been neclec ted because 5 thou: i) 
body’s business in general, they have been no one’s in ] 
ticular. Of this he savs : 

It may be added that just as research into the ess 
properties of materials and their interaction wit! 
another has been lacking, so there has been wanting 
conscious recognition of the functions of the buildi 
whole and researches into that aspect have been neglect 


walls of the building merely as means for supporting 
structure and to overlook their part in excluding moistu 
and heat or cold. In fact, it may be said that su 
advances as have taken place in building are deriv 


For example, there has been a tendency to regard 


largely from the development of engineering practice ai 
that this fact alone has tended to produce a wr 
emphasis on considerations of strength and_ stabilit 
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tions of habitability and comfort in home, 
vorkshop may be said, by comparison, to have 


Consid« 
office oO! 
been ignored. 
Modern conditions are, however, compelling research into 
things. Such research requires the special experience 


thes . q Ps x F 
y all the groups associated with building. Further. new 
roblems arc continually arising. 
[t has been noted moreover that conditions to-day are 
bringing into prominence fresh problems or problems of 
which there had hitherto been no real appreciation. ‘This 


fact has well been brought to light by the Departmental 
Commitiee of the Ministry of Health on the materials and 
methods of construction suitable for the building of flats 
for the working classes, in whose work the Station has 
collaborated and whose interim report was published in 
May 1935. That report brings into prominence three 
major issues which on the purely technological side 
probably dwart other considerations. These are sound 
insulation, bug infestation and fire resistance. 


SOUND INSULATION 
\fter a general description of the types of objectionable 
sounds in building and how they are propagated, Dr. Stradling 


liscusses the worst Cases. 


But it is probably that it is the increased and increasing 
use of many-storied blocks of flats both as a solution 
of the ordinary housing problem in large cities and in 
connection with slum clearance that has given rise to 
the most urgent demands for better insulation against 
noise. There are also large and complex buildings now in 
use many of which include mechanical equipment that 
may cause much noise and vibration. 


Even the luxury flat with heavily carpeted floors is not 
unmune from this nuisance. In the tenement conditions are 
barely tolerable. 

While. however, modern forms of construction have 
ageravated the problem, yet a return to old forms ol 
construction is out of the question. There is need for 
the development of an improved form of constructional 
design which while embodying the advantage of modern 
forms avoids their disadvantages. This can only come 
from the combined efforts of the research worker, the 
designer and the builder. 

Efforts are therefore being made by research to devise 
means of overcoming the transmission of noise and, in 
particular, to deal with the problem of noises due to 
impact. While a good deal of information has been 
collected and analysed and put in a form in which it 
can be applied practically in design, much work remains 
to be done to elucidate the fundamental physical pheno- 
mena associated with transmission of noise in buildings. 
and until this has been done there can be little hope of 
placing design and construction on a scientific basis. 

\tter describing the organisation of research into this 
juestion. Dr. Stradling indicates the importance of experi- 
menting on full-sized building units. 


It is probably well known that tests in Great Britain 
and other countries have hitherto tended to concentrate 
on floors and partitions treated separately, whereas the 
problem in the building is to obtain good insulation with 
floors, walls and partitions in combination. 
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BUG INFESTATION 


The Ministry of Health ** Report on the Bed Bug ” is quoted 


to show the appalling extent to which dwellings in this country 
are infested. 


It is clear that for a complete solution of this problem 
it must be attacked from several angles. There must 
be the biological studies such as are already in hand into 
the habits of life of the bug to determine the conditions 
which will conduce to its extermination together with, 
it may be, researches to provide means for its extermina- 
tion which do not involve the danger to human life 
presented by the toxic gases now employed for that 
purpose. The householder must be prepared to co- 
operate. But the building industry too must try to make 
a contribution. The question arises as to the way in 
which the industry can play its part. One _ possible 
answer comes readily to mind. It is that the industry 
should endeavour (1) to prevent crack formation and 
2) to produce a form of construction which in the event 
of infestation can be disinfested by the very poisonous 
gases at present used without danger or inconvenience to 
the surrounding houses. But to propound such an 
answer and to find the way of achieving such results are 
two very different matters. Crack formation in the 
internal finishings of buildings is perhaps the commonest 
of all defects, and the chances of gas-tight separation of 
one house from the one attached are rather remote. And 
if the ideal is to be reached on the lines indicated, shrink- 
ing joinery must also be avoided, ordinary picture rails, 
skirting boards, cover slips and the like must be done 
away with and the floor covered with as jointless a 
material as possible. 


FIRE RESISTANCE 


Perhaps no problem with which the industry is con- 
fronted emphasises so clearly as does that of fire resistance 
the kind of adjustment that is required to put building 
ona more rational basis. In the first place any discussion 
or development of that subject has been hampered 
through a lack of uniform terminology. In the second 
place there have been no standard methods of examina- 
tion and no means of test which would serve to put 
beyond reasonable doubt any comparison of the fire 
resistance of different forms of structure. The result 
has been that the requirements laid down by the responsi- 
ble authorities have frequently been conflicting. 

\ considerable body of knowledge has been collected from 


the examination of actual fires but it is of an empirical nature. 


But in so far as the problem is an ever-present one, the 
present situation is unsatisfactory in that the knowledge 
available lacks the precision necessary to provide a 
reliable guide in design. Furthermore, it would be to 
the great advantage of the industry if greater uniformity 
were introduced into building requirements by the use 
of exact and standard methods of examination and test. 
Development on these lines would also give far greater 
confidence in introducing new forms of construction. 
The first step was to introduce a standard terminology 
and method of test. 

After discussing the steps that led to the setting up of the 


Fire ‘Testing Station * the immediate programme of research is 
outlined. 


* R.IL.B.A. JournAL, 7 December 1935, pp. 138-141 
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This programme will cover, essentially, investigations 
of the fire resistance of non-proprietary forms of con- 
struction. In addition tests will be undertaken on behalf 
of manufacturers of proprietary forms with a view to 
the their compliance with the 
requirements of the various grades in the British standard 
definitions. 
a sufficient work has been done to provide 
the body of knowledge which will place building regula- 
tions and practice on a sound 


issue of certificates of 
Sut it will necessarily take some time before 


amount of 


basis. 


THE PROBLEM OF RESEARCH IN BUILDING 


lhe references to sound insulation and the bug problem 
serve to indicate the extent to which the industry has been 


developed without any conscious re ognition of problems 
relatively 
made 


habitability, so that it is 
prepared to meet 


day. 


of comfort and un- 
the de mand whi h is 


upon it to- 


Lhe referenc indicates the extent 


sroblems the 


lo lire resistan 


to which, even in connection with | reality 
recognised, the has had 
Sut 
kept in 


mind, and that is the extent to which practical knowledge 


of the work of building has bec 
and 


| industry 
to proceed on the basis of trial and error 
there is the 


of which has long been 


methods. 
still further point that needs to be 


n vested in the craftsman 


passed from generation to generation by a_ long 
apprenticeship. Of 
nature, and provides 


familiar material 


In spite of a considerable literature 


necessity 


it has been empirical in 
poor means for dealing with un- 
dealing with materials, 
the craftsman is continually confronted with those with which 
he is unfamiliar. 
The only solution lies in being able to define materials 
and processes in a scientific manner which can acquire a 
common currency. 
materials must be 


for one thing, any 


The essential properties of building 
terms so that. 
the traditional 
materials may be understood and, for another, that means 
may be available for judging the suitability of the new 


assessable in scientific 


case of failure with 


materials which are constantly being put upon the 
market. 
Investigations must cover not only new materials but the 


old familiar ones as well. 
If this underlying idea is realised it will also be appre- 

ciated why the work of the Station sometimes appears 

to be concerned with proving what has already been long 
known in practice. Often it is not that the Station does 

not the answer in accepted practical terms ; it is 
rather that an effort is being made to understand why, 
and to translate the practical knowledge 
language, for until this is done it 


know 


into scientific 

is impossible to suggest 
the variations necessary to bring about the adjustment to 
modern conditions. 

After discussing the types of research and outlining as an 
example that successfully carried out for the Cast Concrete 
Products Association, Dr. Stradling emphasises the necessity 
for collaboration among manufacturers 

Such 


alone or 


work cannot be carried out by manufacturers 


laboratory 
essential and the 


workers alone. Co-operation is 


first step is the realisation that a good 


name for a type of product matters much more than the 


reputation of the 
firm turning out 


products of individual firms, for one 


unsatisfactory material may do more 
harm to an industry as a whole than can be easily undone 


by those whose products are sound. 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS AND THER 
LIMITATIONS 
Dr. Stradling then gives reasons why standa1 


occasionally fail to materialise in spite of ef] 
terested parties. 


specihicat; 


) by the 


Whilst such a decision may involve element 
disappointment to those concerned, « rience 
shown that efforts to establish such technical condi 


which result in apparent failure are by no means abort 
and useful results. 


Phe re 


reason that the discussions \ 


generally have 


only for the 





serve to clear the issues and bring sharply into 


real difficulties which have to be faced 


ver 
lhe failure to achieve a standard specification for * Mortar 


is discussed fully as an example which was. after h 


mich 
LLLICH ¢ 


tound imp¢ ssible of realisation. 
BUILDING EDUCATION 


Ii will be obvious that much has to be accomplish 
betore the new outlook, developed asa resuli ( t rest 
can find full expression in the industry. For on 

the results of research can only be described in an 
quate and exact manner by using a terminology 
which the practical man is generally unfamiliar. 
scientific terminology in any event would not i 
sufficient, for it needs to be enriched by terms and defini. 
tions which will take account of practical consideration 
rhe aims in view cannot. in fact, be regarded as full 
achieved until in fact the research worker and the build, 
have developed what may be termed a common languas: 


it 





nm ilseit [ 


Essentially the process involved is a matter of education 
On certain sides the machinery to that end exists, as 
will be realised when the facilities for technical 
are considered. 


educatior 


After discussing the possible means of contact for educationa 


ends that exist among the sections of the industry. Dr. Strad- 


ling deals with the architectural aspects. 
It must not be overlooked, however, that the architec 


as the designer, occupies a dominating position in th 


industry and, while planning and esthetics must neces- 


sarily continue to occupy a big place in the training 
the architect. yet he, too, cannot ignore the necessity { 
gaining a thorough acquaintance with the properties 
the materials which represent the medium by which h 
expresses his art. 

tion brilliant attempts to strike out new lines in desig: 
are frequently seen to fail from lack of appreciation 0 
the fact that old materials may be quite inadequate 
they are put together in As_ things are 
present the designer 1s quite ready to break away fron 
tradition in the matter of the general style of the buildin 
but he will be crippled in his efforts if he has no prope 
appreciation of the materials which he has to emplo 
Throughout the whole of the industry, there! re, there 
a nee 


new Ways. 


| for the introduction of scientific methods of viewin 
building problems. 





can the architect and the builder proceed with confident 


In the course of the work of the St- 





Only when that is brought abou 


with new developments designed to meet modern demand 


] 


Dr. Stradling concludes his survey with a description 


methods by which research information is disseminated. H 
mentions briefly the forthcoming textbook on building (alread 
announced in the JOURNAL) which is now being prepared! 
publication by the Building Research Station. We enc 
stand that the first volume is well advanced. 








see | 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


REMINISCENTIA 


BY PHILIP 


When | was in my ‘teens it was my singular good 
fortune to study under the tuition of one of the last 
survivors of that brilliant band of artist-engravers who 
seemed to spring up, ready equipped, to run their race 
with the Gothic revival of the nineteenth century. 
| purposely omit the Pugins, father and son they were 
architect-artist. creators—but inaccurate, slip-shod de- 
lineators. caring little for archeology, apart from archi- 
ecture. 

fhe band I refer to are represented by eight out- 
sanding names: lesser lights followed in their train.+ 
Thev were : 

F. Mackenzie (noted especially tor the finest séeel- 
engravings ever executed of architectural subjects) : 
Orlando Jewitt—prince of architectural draughtsmen, 
who did all Parker’s wood-block engravings and most 
of the drawings, many from photographs. His one weak- 
ness-—-t Curlous One-——-Wwas a strange indifference to the 
constructional lines of the old stone-jointing and to their 
position in the subject drawn; Arthur Hussey, 
writer and draughtsman—too few of his drawings have 
ven engraved, but they are first-class: Kent, Surrey 
ind Sussex churches were his favourite subjects. 
Edward Blore, best known for his exquisite steel en- 
yravings in “* The tombs of Royal and Noble person- 
wes.” ete., ete. A man of considerable wealth and 
ereat culture, his architectural essays in restoration were 
wi of the happiest, especially in Rochester Cathedral. 
\rthur Billing, who lived to an extreme old age 
bevond question the Prince of architectural draughtsmen. 
whose magna opera are Durham churches, Durham and 
Carlisle cathedrals. The faultless perspective views 
eg., the great Norman doorway in Durham Castle 
have the accuracy of photographs combined with ideal 
His books are a treasure to possess, 
an endless joy to study. Charles Stothard, chrono- 
logically, should come first. He died in his early twenties 
falling from a ladder in a country church 
while engaged in his favourite pursuit. His name and 
lame will ever rest upon his great work on monumental 
eligies in| England, and the reproductions of the 
wonderful wall-paintings in the Old Palace of West- 
minster, published in colour by the Society of Anti- 
quaries in Vetuota Monumenta. Second to none of the 


artistic expression. 


17 Q ) 
In fO2Q7), 


Mr. Johnston died in December, and he sent this article to the 


JOURNAL shortly before his death. 


71 know no one in the last 80 years who has approached these 
wants, but in quite recent times I would commend the beautiful 
rawmgs of Ruskin’s Roof 
Fletcher. 


Messrs. ‘T. Raffles Davison and 


and 
H anshir 


M. JOHNSTON, FS A., 


PIB A, * 


foregoing for the beauty and accuracy of his work was 
William Twopenny, of a distinguished old iamily 
seated in the neighbourhood of Faversham, Kent, who 
from the last decade of the cighteenth century was 
practising as a conveyancer and _ travelling about 
England all his time in the pursuit of his profession. 
At the same time, wherever he went he made the most 
beautiful and accurate drawings of the ancient churches, 
mansions, cottages, etc., that came in his way: 
only so, but he drew all the details, such as wrought-iron 
hinges, door handles, key plates and rail heads in 
churches and houses. ‘The very knots in the gnarled oak 
doors as ‘Twopenny drew them can be seen in the 
originals to-day. And he recorded thus very many 
features that have vanished for ever in the ignorant 
restorations of the nineteenth century—e.g., the coeval 
doors of the early fourteenth-century chancel screen in 
Northfleet Church, Kent. I always bless ‘Twopenny fot 
his priceless drawings, inside and out, of the Saxon and 
E.E. Church of Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey, where I have 
laboured for thirty years to undo much of the so-called 
‘restoration’ perpetrated under the late Canon 
Phillips in the *6os. ‘To take one or two other instances, 
St. Paul’s Cray Church, W. doorway 
barous copy—is preserved in his lovely drawing, from 
which Parker’s rather crude woodcut was made. And 
the beautiful early thirteenth-century chest in Clymping 
Church, with its arcade and roundels. But for Two- 
penny we should be ignorant that up till a Victorian 
Church Congress it retained carved standards orna- 
mented with honeycomb and dog-tooth. We are told 
that this venerable relic was returned to the church, 
mutilated, and with a brass lock, in place of the old, 
and nobody seems to have murmured! In this same 
lovely E.E. church, with its magnificent Norman tcwet 
Twopenny drew the fragments of thirteenth-century 
glass which are no more to be seen. 


not 


now only a bar- 


And now I come to my old master, Philip Henry 
Delamotte, Drawing and Painting at 
King’s College, London. He alwavs reminded me ot 
the illustration in * Martin Chuzzlewit ”’ of Poll Sweedle- 
pipe, as in the act of shaving the immortal Bailey 


Protessor of 


Junior, seated in the barber’s chair, surrounded by 


bird-cages and rabbit-hutches. He had the same lanky 
figure, and the same odd mixture of the raven and the 
dove that the Dickens’ character is described as exhibit- 
ing. I am sorry to say that he was not popular with 
the College porters (perhaps because his tips were not 
liberal), and he went with them by the nickname of 
* Old Jellypots.”” If I enquired of one of these rude 
menials : ‘* Has Professor Delamotte gone up to the 








356 
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studio (an eyrie under the root, with a skylight) ? ”’ the 
answer would be perhaps: ‘Old Jellypots? No, 


I ain’t see the old beggar !’’ One of his habits was to 


appear, as out of a trap-door, in the studio in cap and 
gown, with some rather damaged sponge-cakes in his 
pocket, one of which he would present to me, though 
I never saw him eat the others. Perhaps he munched 
them on his way back to the riverside villa at ‘Twicken- 
ham where he lived I have always regretted that 
I was never able to accept the invitation which he gave 
to his pupils to a garden-party, as it would arrive when 
| had gone to the seaside. Thus I never got to know him 
among his household gods, or to make acquaintance 
with his wife and daughter in 


those far-off days. | 


believe he passed to his rest in the 18gos. But I telt 
vreatly honoured, atter | had left ** King’s,’ and was 
about to be articled to a distinguished architect. He 
made a formal proposition to my dear tather that 


| should continue as his pupil in antiquarian studies, 
to be taught the art and mystery of wood-engraving, 
etc., ete. My father talked it over with me, and regret- 
fully declined. Alas ! the artistic craft of wood-engravine 
was in its death throes, photographic and mechanical 
processes having usurped the field. 
age starving out the old 
Victoria’s reign. (God rest their When the 
Bezaleels and Aholiabs, God’s beloved artist-children, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, shall stand in Resurrection 
hodies, my fervent prayer is that these I have named, 
and countless others, will be gathered round the 
Eternal Throne, their eyes beholding the King in His 
Beauty ! May it be mine to meet them and 
old master in the light of His presence ! 


Che machine-made 


was fast arust-craltsman ot 


souls ! 


mv kind 


But now for one of life’s curious coincidences. 


Hall a lifetime had rolled away, and | was engayed 
in the absorbing task of from neglect, and 
copying, the oldest and most wondertul wall-paintings 
true fresco, not, as are nearly all so miscalled, in fempera, 
or distemper, medium-——in Phe work had 
been commissioned by friend Churchwarden 


rescuing 


England 


VO Ya! 


MN 


EE 
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of Clayton, Mr. Warner, and for some time I hard 
saw the Rector, Mr. Bond, who held with Clayto, 
the sister living of Keymer. When we got to know eae 
other he made me come to lunch at Keymer, and 
we entered his front doorway I remarked a lovely litt] 
water-colour of the old Keymer Church, wantonly an 
wickedly pulled down in the 1860s _ to give place to th 
present Gothic horror! Mr. Bond merely commente 
on this dainty drawing : *‘ Oh, yes, my wile’s fathe 
work : we have more of his sketches and early essay, 
in photography inside. You can see them, as - ; 
interested in such things.” 


VOU ar 
He then presente.l me t 
his lady wife, who united to a quantity of very fals 
hair an untailing propensity, like the famous Fat Bo 
for taking short naps, even in the middle of a cop. 
versation. Her rather thar 


and her good husband was always apologising 


manners were quaint 
engaging 


for her 


However, ad nos moutor We got at once int 
talk about her father’s sketches, when, to my amaze- 
ment, this elderly lady turned out to be my old Pro- 
daughter. father’ 
here follower 
a glorious hour of inspecting his lovely water-colou 


and delicate 


Pecenons 


who at 


tessor’s once recalled her 


saving that I had been his prize pupil. 


pencil drawings, like silver-point, and 
the vanished past. It was then that J 
committed a dreadful faux pas, which made my ear 
tingle. I inquired after her mother, with the fixed 
idea that she must long since have passed away. He 
reply so completely took me by surprise : *‘‘ Oh, she’s 
verv well, thank vou, and still lives in our old house a1 
Twickenham !** I gasped out, looking with glazed eyes 
at her ancient daughte1 ‘Good heavens! Is 1 
possible? 1 shall never torget how the lady bridled 
and her husband rocked with laughter. while J wante 
to sink beneath the floor 


talking ovel 


However, after an awful pause I was forgiven 


a Bg 


H. Delamotte is now a centen- 


These two also are sleeping their last sleep. 


For all I know Mrs. P. 


arian 
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THE REGISTRATION BILL 


The following leading article appeared in “ The Times”? of 
Wednesday, 3 February 1937. 

4 Bill of no small importance to members of the 
yehitectural profession, and to the public who have 
recourse to their services, received its second reading in 
the House of Lords yesterday, but not, unfortunately 
lor the promoters, the blessing of the Government, 
whose spokesman, Lord Dufferin, explained why no 
facilities, at any rate for the present, could be given 
jor its further progress. ‘The Bill seeks to enforce the 
ompulsory registration of architects by confining the 
ight to the name of architect to the registered, thereby 
jollowing the well-known other pro- 
wssions ; and it unquestionably has the backing of a 
large majority of practising architects. For its supporters 
therefore to learn that the Government’s view is that 
the Bill has not received enough preliminary discussion 
s bound to be a disappointment, though of the opposi- 
tion to the measure which the Government appear to 
suspect there was no suggestion whatever in the course 
of yesterday’s proceedings. On the other hand, the 
swength of the support for it was clearly indicated by 
lord Crawford ; and Lord Amulree, whose point of 
rather different. from Lord Crawtord’s, 
expressed his conviction that there was nothing in it 
which was adverse to the public interest. 


analogies of 


view Was 


[he main case for it, indeed, is that it is in fact in 
the public interest. As things are, under the Act of 
ig31, which left registration voluntary, there is nothing 
to prevent anyone from calling himself an architect, 
however ignorant or incompetent he may be in that 
capacity ; and there is positive evidence that this 
loose state of things is apt to be detrimental to the less 
well-informed sections of the public who wish to build. 
It is quite probable that in many quarters the true 
significance of the architect’s place in society has yet 
io be understood ;_ but the present Bill coincides, as it 
happens, with a parallel endeavour among the builders 
io orm a register. Under it no existing rights will be 
taken away or overridden. Unregistered architects 
wil be given ample time, on the Bill’s becoming law, 
to register ;_ nor will those who still prefer to stand out 
de debarred from working, though they will not be able 
to call themselves architects. Ultimately compulsory 
registration is bound to ensure a sound professional 
raining for all practitioners: and that again, as the 
example of other professions shows, can hardly fail to 
de to the general advantage. The architects have had a 
long fight to consolidate themselves, but they have won 
“» much ground in recent years, and their functions are 
“) patently important, that this completion of their 
professional status must come in time. 
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‘THE FOLLOWING Is THE TEXT OF THE BILI 

1 & 2 GEO. VI) ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 

A Biti INnTITULED 

An Act to restrict the use of the name Architect to A.D. 1937 
Registered Architects and to extend the time within which 
practising architects may apply for registration 

Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 


Parliament assembled, and bv the authority of the 
same as follows :— 
Use of title ** Architect ”’ 

1.—(1) A person, not being a_ registered person 


within the meaning of the principal Act, who afte: 
the expiration of two years from the commencement o! 
this Act, shall take or use the name, style or title of 
** Architect ”’ or any name, style or title containing the 
word ‘* Architect ’* shall be deemed to have committed 
an offence under Section ten of the principal Act and 
the provisions of the said Section including the provisos 
thereto shall apply accordingly. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall affect 
the use of the designation ** Naval architect” or 
** Landscape architect.” 

Date of application for registration 

2.—Subject to the provisions of this Act, a person 
shall, on application made to the Council in the pre- 
scribed manner and on payment of the prescribed fee, 
be entitled to be registered under the principal Act. 
if the Council are satisfied on a report of the Admission 
Committee that his application for registration was 
made within two years from the commencement of 
this Act and that at the commencement of this Act 
he was, or had been, practising as an architect in the 
United Kingdom. 

Date of commencement 

3.—(1) This Act shall come into operation on the 
day when it receives the Royal Assent and that day 
is in this Act referred to as ** the commencement of this 
Act.” 

Interpretation 

4.—In this Act the expression “ principal Act ” 
means the Architects (Registration) Act, 1931 
Short title, construction and citation 

5.—(1) This Act may be cited as the 
Registration Act, 1937. 

‘2) This Act shall be construed as one with = the 
Architects (Registration) Acts 1931 and 1934, and 
those Acts and this Act may be cited together as the 
Architects (Registration) Acts 1931 to 1937 
10 @ 11 Geo. 5. ¢. 67 

(3) It is hereby declared that this Act extends t 
Northern Ireland, but, for the purpose of Section six 
of the Government of Ireland Act, 1930, this Act 
shall be deemed to be an Act passed betore the appointed 
day. 


Architects 
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Book 


NEW 
SIR CHARLES 


this is a collection of photos and plans of 52 post-wat 
churches which the Incorporated Church Building 
Society has helped to build. One gathers trom the daily 
Press that people differ a good deal as to how churches 
should be used. Some go so far as to say that they had 
better not be used at all. Nez Churches Illustrated leads 
one to think that people are apt to differ as to how 
churches should be built; one hopes that the critics will 
not go so far as to say they ought not to be built at all. 
At any rate, they can’t fairly charge the present-day 
architects with slavish conformity to hard and _ fast 
canons of fashion. ‘The 52 churches ring the changes 
from the innocence which befits a children’s corner to 
the exuberance which 
expect In a Casino. 
the 


accustomed to 
One school provides a paradise fo1 
the the 


one has been 
reinforced 
plasterer. 


concretor, 


other for ardent 


Then, again, some of the churches affect arches 
without any pillars, while others prefer pillars without 
arches, some have very tall and narrow windows, while 
others go in for very And as 
regards “ style,” we have practically every brand repre- 
sented except the strict revivalist. 
Much of the work is, no doubt, fine and dignified, a 
good deal of it is merely eccentric A fair criticism 
would often be that the authors thought more of showing 
off their own cleverness than of doing their job in the 
best way possible. 


broad and low ones. 


Gothic or Classic 


One of the churches illustrated is built with an arcade 
of old timbers, quite a sensible procedure under the 
conditions which, no doubt, obtained in that particular 


case. But there are fortunately no deliberate examples 
of the thatched petrol pump style among the 52 
churches ; they are all obviously modern, even the 
most traditional of them. One of these, built on an 


approximately square site, aims at novelty by adopting 
a diamond-shaped plan. ‘This results in a most interest- 
ing building, but one cannot help tecling that difficulties 
have been deliberately created in that the archi- 
tect might enjoy the fun of overcoming them. 


orde1 


As regards the planning of these churches, 
a good many of them have west end organs and choirs. 
a fashion which is becoming popular, and which has 
many advantages. But 
and organ from east to west wiil 
results if it is expected of itself 
into good. 


post-wal 


of choir 
disappointing 


bad 


the mere transference 
have 
to convert music 
Again, a good many of the 52 churches claim that all 


the congregation are seated in a single nave without 


midor Incorporated Church Building Society. 


yp. Le 


CHURCHE 
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Reviews 


S ILLUSTRATED.* 


NICHOLSON {F.| 


pillars. Now this is all very well where funds are y. 
limited, and one can afford to build a sufficiently spaciou 
nave of adequate height and solidity. But when o 
passes a certain limit of accommodation in a sing} 
nave there have to be so many rows of seats that th 
** back benchers ” very much farther away fron 
the chancel than need be the case in the ordinary aisle 
type of church. Although there may be blind spots i 
a sub-divided church, it will generally be found th; 
such a building will provide more accommodatio; 
within a certain radius than can be obtained in a 
undivided hall. And a church built in moderate spans 
can generally be reasonably proportioned as regard: 
height and will look larger than it actually is, whereas 
an undivided hall cannot, as a rule, be built of sufficien 
height without and seldom looks its ful 
size. Moreover, such churches are often unsatisfacto 
from an acoustic standpoint. 

The 52 churches are mostly ** cheap” ones, which : 
not the fault of their architects. In some cases, however 
the work is unduly skimped, especially in the case « 
roof timbers. Brick is necessarily the standard materia 
unfortunate necessity perhaps. — Synthetic 
materials are favoured by the authors of some of th 
more ingenuous buildings. Reinforced concrete is muc! 
in evidence, but it should not be forgotten that this ) 
a very excellent servant and a very hard master. 

After studying the 52 churches one is tempted | 
compare them with of the best work of th 
Victorian church builders, and to speculate upon it 
influence upon present-day work, which is probabl 
greater than is at first apparent. 

Cockerell’s Hanover Chapel in Regent Street an 
Pugin’s Cathedral at Birmingham were each in its da 
as novel in form as anything that has been done in th 
last 20 vears, and St. Alban’s, Holborn, is absolute 
unlike any English medieval church, though all 1 
detail is ‘* correct’? Gothic. Such buildings as thes 
have fulfilled the purposes for which each of them wa 
built and have achieved originality without sacrifice | 
Again, Blomfield’s St. Barnabas at Oxford 1 
clearly the prototype of the neo-Romanesque _ efforts 
of the Birmingham and Liverpool schools. 

Perhaps it is difficult for old eyes to appreciate ty 
adventurous tendencies newer generation, bu 
there seems to be a real danger lest we should forg 
to build with beauty in our efforts to design with trut! 
It is always possible that an unbridled desire for novel 
may develop into affectation, and that what on 
generation labels ** power ” and “ originality”? may 
a few come to be called 
* odditv.”’ 


are 


great cost, 


used, an 


some 


grace. 


of a 


vears 


“© clumsiness ” and 
It is well to reflect upon the fate of such 
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Victorian Gothic efforts as the church which used to stand 
‘n Gray's Inn Road, no doubt greatly admired for its eccentric 
cleverness when it was built. Few tears were shed when it 
was pulled down before it had grown old enough to be 
cherished by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


JOHN TWEED 
A Memoir. 6vo. 208 pp.+- 24 


joun Tween. Sculptor. 
; 12s. 6d. 


plates. London: Lovat Dickson. 1936. 

John Tweed’s life might have been devised by Samuel 
smiles and Hans Anderson in collaboration. ‘The poor Glas- 
gow boy, destined to follow his father’s footsteps, who leaves 
his inheritance of a small publishing business to follow his 
star as a sculptor. His dogged determination to fend for 
himself, the kind (and rather maternal) angels, the candid 
critics, the attic, poverty and despair. ‘The first commissions 
and new found friends-for-life, the discipleship under the 
Master. ‘he Great Man and doors to fame open. Marriage 
to his first love. A rebel loved by the intelligen sia, cold should- 
ered by officialdom; the refusal of academic honours ; 
bohemia but not too much: prosperity in measure appro- 
priate to an artist. Fame. 

This could not be a fair synopsis of anyone’s carecr, not 
even of an artist, though superficially it represents the progress 
of Tweed. Behind it all lie two things: Tweed’s charm as 
a man and his skill and integrity as an artist. The charm 
brought him many friends and many commissions, so that, 
although he stood all his life outside the narrow circle of the 
Edwardian Royal Academicians, he never, once he had 
found himself, lacked work of real importance. But his friends’ 
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advocacy would have meant nothing if Tweed had not been 
an outstanding sculptor. We cannot easily now think ot 
him as a rebel. Time, even before Tweed had died, had 
** telescoped’? him into the academic past; nevertheless, 
to the Art world of the first decade of this century Tweed 
was a young man from Meudon who could not quite be 
trusted to behave according to academic canons. ‘The 
famous row over Tweed’s commission by the * Saturday 
Review Committee’ to complete Wellington 
memorial in St. Paul’s (the story taxes up about 40 pages of the 
book) was due partly to childish petty jealousies on the part 
of established academies ; but the jealousies were due less 
to the merits of the case than to the eternal fears of old men 
for young. 


Stevens’s 


Tweed’s greatest works are undoubtedly his portrait head He 
always managed to add something from his craftsmanship to 
representation pure and simple, without straying far enough from 
true-to-lifeness to frighten his sitters. His great statue of Rhodes. 
the Lady Londonderry, and figures such as * Defeat *? and * Car- 
men” gained much from the contact with Rodin. The sculp- 
turesque quality is obtained not by emphasising technique but by 
the sympathetic slurring of detail and absolute control of medium. 
Later in life he received more orthodox influences from the Italian 
Renaissance, and his later work, though it lacks some of the sup- 
pressed excitement evident in his middle period, gained in academic 
assurance. But Tweed is the kind of sculptor who is born to be 
forgotten ; his competence and his integrity and charm could not 


make him much more than he was advertised by his friends to bi 
in the St. Paul’s row “a skilled workman.” The life is admirably 


told, sympathetically and fairly, and not at too great length. ‘Th. 
author evidently knew ‘Tweed intimately and has not had to strive. 
as do professional biographers, to rake up revealing details to paint 
the picture. An index would have been useful and mor lates 


might usefully have been added to the lists of works 





Review of Periodicals 


Attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articies in all the journals received by the Library. None of the 
journals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian will be pieased to give information about prices and where 


each journal can be obtained. 


Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made at their own cost on 


application to the Librarian. 


SCHOOLS 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1937. 24 January. P. 137. 
Burlington School for Girls, Hammersmith, by Burnet, ‘lait 

and Lorne [FF.]. 
Battersea Grammar School, 
Harrison [A.]. 


London, S.W., by J. E. K. 
To accommodate 560 boys. Reinforced 
concrete frame construction, hollow brick walls. 

DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 1937. January. P. 8g. 
Special supplement on British and Foreign Schools. Elemen- 
tary, secondary and technical schools. 

BUILDER. 1937. 29 January. P. 259. 

East Barnet Secondary School. Hertfordshire, by W. Fraser 
Granger [F.]. 
UNIVERSITIES 

ARCHITECT AND 

P. 150. 
Faculty of Engineering, Bologna University, by Guiseppe 
Vaccaro. Plans and photographs. 


3UILDING NEWs. 1937. 29 January. 


MUSEUMS AND EXHIBITION BUILDINGS 
ARKITEKT (ISTANBUL). 1936. No. 10-11. P. 28 
International exhibition at Izmir. 


De 8EN Opspouw (AMSTERDAM). 1937. No. 1 
Sketches for the layout of a World Fair at Amsterdam 

ARCHITEKTURA I BUDOWNICTWO (WARSAW). 1936. No. 72 

Pp. 269, 299 and 301. 

Several ambitious projects for museum buildings at Warsaw 
and Toruniu. Plans, clevations. sections and perspective 
drawings. 
CIVIC 

ARKITEKTEN (HELSINGFORS 143 No. P. 167 
Town hall at Lauritsala by Erkki Huttunen Plans and 
photographs. 

BUILDER. 1937. 22 January, P. 211 


Urban Council Offices for Welwvn. bv ¢ H. 1 
H. Stone. 
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SPORTS BUILDINGS 
BAUGILDI 3ERLIN 1090.. No. 2. FP. 41 
Sports Congress Centre, including educational buildings and 
offices 
is of particular interest. 
BYGGMASTAREN (STOCKHOLM 
Sports Hall. containing ice-rink, 


Che planning and construction of the lecture theatre 


1936. No. 32. P. 386. 
Lary tennis courts, and 
changing rooms. 

\RCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1 21 January. P. 134. 
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BUILDER. 1937. 22 January. P. 215. 
Competition for new Public Swimming Baths, Holborn. 
ist and 2nd premiated schemes. 
OFFICES 
3AUWELT (BERLIN 1937. 21 January. P. 53. 
Five new Savings Banks in Germany. Plans and photographs 
BUILDER. 1937. 2g January. P. 263. 
\RCHITECT AND 3UILDING NEwWs 1937. 20 January. 
P. 153. 


Competition for a Block of Shops and Offices, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. Designs placed 1st and 2nd. 


SHOPS AND SHOWROOMS 
ARCHITECTS JOURNAL. 1937. 21 
Shops.-—External surfaces continued. 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 1937. 
Chrysler Automobile Salon, Manhatten, by 
Hofmeister. Good planning arrangements. 
TRANSPORT BUILDINGS 
ARKITEKT (ISTANBUL 1936. No. 
Dock and landing station at Kadikéy, Istanbul. 


January. P. 153 


January. P. 13. 
Reinhard and 


10-11. P. 291. 


ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER. 1937. 2g January. 
P. 26% 
Layout of p-tro!l filling stations. Article by N. Shepherd, 
PALS. 


INDUSTRIAL 
\RKITEKTEN (HELSINGFORS 1936. No. 1. P. 163. 
New Spirit Distillery by Erkki Huttunen, containing fermenting 
rooms, distilleries, laboratories, boiler rooms, etc. 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 1937. January. P. 29. 
Warehouse at Nine Elms for the Southern Railway by Oscar 
Faber. 


BAUGILDI SERLIN). 1937. 5 January. P. g. 
Water Tower in Ludwigsburg—sectional drawing 
BAUGILDE (BERLIN). 1937. 5 January. P. 19. 
New Spinning Mill, Salack, by H. Schlosser, including 


Concrete mushroom construction. 
January. P. 11 


| homas. 


workers’ swimming bath. 

BAUGILDE (BERLIN 1937. 5 
Sugar Refinery in Schlesien by H. 
and sections 


LABORATORIES 


Plans, elevations 


L?ARCHITETTURA I[PALIANA 1936. December. No. 12. 
F. 285. 
Filrn Laboratory, showing the planning of developing troughs. 


CINEMAS 

BOUWBEDRIJF. = [436. fugust. P. 159. 
New Cinema in Rotterdam, by J. Van Gelderen. External 
finish in brick and tile. Plans, sections and photographs. 


MEMORIALS 
ARCHITECTURE E1 
FP. 329. 
Che winning scheme for a 


Albert. 


URBANISME (BRUSSELS 1936. No. 8. 


Monument at L’yser to King 
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CHURCHES 
JOURNAL OF THE RoyAL VICTORIAN I\srrrury 
ARCHITECTS. 1936. November. P. 146. 
The Littlejohn Memorial Chapel at Sco Co 
Melbourne, by Messrs. Scarborough, Robertso x Loy 


BUILDER. 1937. 22 January. P. 207. 
St. Christopher’s Church, Withington, by B. \. \iller |} 
Brick and concrete construction. 


ARKITEKTEN (HELSINGFORS). 1936. No. P 
Mortuary Chapel at Tammisto, by J. Lankine 

BAUGILDE. 1937. .Vo. 3. 25 January. P 
Church hall in Dresden-Strehlen, by H. A. Go 
DOMESTIC 

ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 1937. January. P 
Housing in Indianapolis, minimum cost and acconimodat 

ARCHITECTURAL ForuM. 1937. January. P 
Rockefeller Apartments, by W. K. Harrison and | 
Fouilhoux. Consists mainly of two-unit apartmie:its 

ARCHITECT AND BurILpING News. 1937. 29 Ja 


P. 146. 
House at Crockham 
interesting plan. 
LA CONSTRUCTIONE 
P. 279. 
\ block of Flats in Mendon. 
CONSTRUCTION 
CONCRETE. 1937. january. P. 3. 
Structural arrangements for the ringing and sound-dan 
chamber and the bell-frame floor in the central tower. Liverpoo 
Cathedral. 


MATERIALS 


Hill, by H. G. GC. Spencely {1 


MopeERNE (PARIS). 7g) 24 Jur 


JOURNAL OF THE INsTITrUTE OF MUuNiciIpAL AND Cov 
ENGINEERS. 1937. 19 January. 
\geregates for Concrete. 
EQUIPMENT 
TECHNIQUE SANITAIRE ET MUNICIPALE. 1g36. De 


A] eed 

Ps 3IDD* 
Report of a commission on the sanitation of swimming bat! 
in Belgium. 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 1937. January. P. 65. 
Modern Moving Staircases : illustrated article on cos 
equipment. 

GENERAL 
THe ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 1937. January. P 


A Technique for Planning Complete Communities—under t! 
following sub-titles: (a) Report on Rentals and Living 
Habits ; (4) Greenbelts; (c) Location of Town Sites : 
Calculation of Area, etc. 


Pue NATIONAL BUILDER. 1937. january. P. 4 
Suilding Practice. Description of National House-Builders 
Registration Council, including articles by S. C. Ramsey [/ 
on the well-built house. Notes on faults that indicate the 
jerry builder, and the Model Specification approved by th 
N.H.B.R.C. 

L’? ARCHITECTURE (PARIS 
\lgiers : an illustrated 
planning achievements since 1918. 


1937. 15 January. P. 
review of architectural and tow 


1995. No. 51. P. 26. 


QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED. 
\ review 


Modern Finnish Architecture, by F. J. Connell. 
architecture in Finland from the roth century. 
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Notes 


ROFESSOR WALTER GROPIUS 


Profes iropius Wishes to announce that he has accepted 
he offer the Senate of Harvard University of the U.S.A. 
F the Cl of Architecture in the Graduate School of Design. 
Phe Professorship is a life appointment carrying with it the 
reatest sible measure of responsibility to architectural 
educatiot 1) America, and the offer is one, therefore, which, 
wing been made, Professor Gropius feels bound to accept. 
The partnership subsisting between Professor Gropius and 
Maxwell Fry will continue for a further period, and will be 





lissolved only when Professor Gropius’ duties at Harvard 
niversity make this necessary, at which time a_ further 
announcement will be made. 


R.I.B.A. MUSIC CLUB 


\ meeting to discuss the future of the R.1.B.A. Music Club 
il be held at 66 Portland Place on Friday, 26 February, at 
tz, All members are welcome. 


MR. WALDO MAITLAND ELECTED A COMPANION 
OF THE. L.E.E. 

Mr. Waldo Maitland [A.] has been elected a companion 

the Institute of Electrical Engineers. A companion of the 

E. is a person who * 





not being an electrical engineer by 
n satisfies the Council that he has rendered important 
vice to electrical engineering in the fields of commerce, 


. law or science, or is so connected with the application 


yj 
7 


felectricity that his admission as a companion would conduce 


the interests of the Institution.” 


R.1.B.A. PAMPHLET 


Phe 1937 edition of the R.I.B.A. pamphlet, ** Membership 
tthe R.EBLA. has now been published. Copies may 
obtained from the Secretary, R.1.B.A., price 1s. each, 
exclusive of postage. 

The pamphlet, in addition to containing information 
regarding the examinations and membership of the R.I.BA.. 

ntains full information regarding architectural training. 
Maps and schedules showing the local distribution of facilities 
available for architectural education in the British Empire are 
an important feature of the pamphlet. 


CHADWICK LECTURES 
IMPROVED) MrrHops AND MATERIALS EmpLoyep «iN BUILDING 
lhe following lectures will be given in the Henry Jarvis Meeting 
Room of the R.I.B.A. on Tuesdays, 16 February and 2 and 16 March, 
at 0 p.m. 

16 February. The Relative Advantages of Heating by Coke, 
Gas and Electricity,” by A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

2 March.—* On Choosing Materials and Methods of Con- 
struction for Modern Buildings,’ by R. Fitzmaurice. B.Sc., 
\.MuInst.C.E., of The Building Research Station. 

16 Mary h.—* The Modern Treatment of Foundations on 
Difficult Sites,” by A. Burnard Geen, M.Inst.C.E. 

For further information concerning Chadwick and Bossom Gift 
public lectures, please write to the secretary, Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson, O.B.E., at the offices of the Chadwick Trust. 204 
Abbey House, Westminster. 


Cc 


AN INVITATION FROM GERMANY 


Ihe response to the announcement of the invitation trom 
Miinster architects has been good, but not great. Several 
members have offered hospitality to the Germans during their 
visit to England, but so far a large enough number of people 
who would like to go to Minster has not been collected. 
Will members who would like to go to Germany this summet 
for 8 to 10 days on an exchange basis, and in a party of not 
more than 12, please write to the Secretary, R.I.B.A.? For 
full particulars see the last number of the JOURNAL, page 302. 


PLANNING AND DECENTRALISATION 
STUDY CIRCLE 
\ study group has been formed, which is to meet every 
Tuesday evening under the auspices of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, to discuss ** Planning and 
Decentralisation.” 


Two experts will lead the group—Dr. Eugen Carl Kaufman, 


and Mr. F. J. Osborn, A.T.P.I. 


Che group will meet every Tuesday evening in the Housing 
Centre, 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1, at 6.15 p.m., 
when high tea, price one shilling, will be served. Discussions 
will commence at 7 p.m. There will be a nominal member- 
ship fee of one shilling. 

The meetings will be informal, so that members will not 
merely be enabled to enlarge their knowledge of the problems 
of planning but will be able to form friendships with one 
another and, ultimately, form a team of enthusiasts, armed 
with information, capable of propagating sound schemes of 
national planning. 


Those who wish to join are asked to write or telephone 
to the secretary, Mr. Gilbert McAllister, but inability to 
give notice in advance need not deter anyone from turning up. 


NETHERLANDS INDUSTRIAL FAIR 


The R.I.B.A. has received a request from the Royal 
Netherlands Industrial Fair that we should send a delegation 
from this country to visit the Fair. 

It has, unfortunately, been impossible to arrange one, 
but we should like to draw the attention of members to the 
Fair, which will be held from 9-18 March. 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1937 

Application is invited for (i) Fellowships and (ii) Grants 
in aid of research. The Fellowships are intended primarily 
to provide for senior workers a period of freedom from routine 
duties during which they may undertake or complete researches 
which are being delayed through the pressure of other work. 
The Grants are intended to provide for senior workers, who 
may not require release from their ordinary duties, such 
assistance as may be necessary to enable them to expedite or 
complete their work. Neither Fellowships nor Grants are 
awarded to graduates doing research with the object of 
obtaining higher degrees. Applicants must be British-born 
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and normally resident in the United Kingdom. In exceptional 
circumstances the Trustees may waive the condition as to 
residence. 

The duration of the Grants will not normally extend over 
less than three months or more than two years, and the amount 
will depend on the nature of the research and the circumstances 
of the applicant. 

Any subject which may add to human knowledge may be 
proposed for a Fellowship, but preference is given to subjects 
in which other provision for research is inadequate. 

The first Leverhulme Fellowships were awarded by the 
Trustees in 1933 and the total number of Fellowships and 
Grants in aid of research for 1933, 1934. 1935 and 1936 is 94. 

The awards made up to the present may be grouped as 
follows :— 


Social problems, economics and _ politics > FS 
Works of literary scholarship, art, architecture, 
music and language aa ae a “te 
Physics, chemistry and mathematics .. <> £6 
Problems of vegetable and animal life i 
History and prehistory .. o i EO 
Races of mankind ; or ae Ys 8 
Medical .. ae i. - " 7 
Geology and structure of the earth .. a 4 


Forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Dr. L. Haden Guest, Leverhulme Research Fellowships, 
Union House, St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 

Applications must be received on or before 1 March 1937. 
Awards will be announced in July, and the Fellowships or 
Grants will date from 1 September 1937. 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


11 January 1937 
[Hr PATRONAGE OF His MAJEstTy THE KING 


Ihe Council were informed that H.M. King George V1 had 
graciously agreed to become the Patron of the Royal Institute. 


THE Royat Goitp MepDat 


The Council were informed that H.M. the King had graciously 
agreed to continue the award of the Royal Gold Medal. 


R.I.B.A. Prizes AND STUDENTSHIPS 


Che report of the Board of Architectural Education on the 
award of the R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships was submitted 
and approved. 

R.I.B.A. ArHeNs Bursary 1937 


Ihe Board reported that the President, in consultation with the 
Officers of the Board of Architectural Education and Mr. Henry M. 
Fletcher [F.], R.I.B.A. representative on the Council of the British 
School at Athens, had awarded the Bursary to Mr. J. S. Allen [.4.], 
Headmaster of the Leeds School of Architecture. 


THe R.I.B.A. Henry L. FLoreNcE Bursary 1937 


Che Board reported that the President, in consultation with the 
Officers of the Board of Architectural Education and Mr. Henry M. 
Fletcher [F.], had awarded the Bursary to Professor Bernard 
Ashmole [Hon. 4.], M.C., B.Litt.(Oxon.). 


THe R.I.B.A. Prizes FoR PuBLIC AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
R.I.B.A. Prizes FoR SKETCHES 


On the recommendation of the Board it was agreed to amend 
the regulations for this competition to the effect that competitors 
who submit measured drawings should send their original dimen- 
sional notes from which the drawings were made. 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 6 Feb) 1937 
[HE SOANE MEDALLION 1934 : MR. Huseri 
The Board reported that they had approved thx 
work submitted as a result of his tour by Mr. Hu 
Soane Medallist 1934. 


TT 
folio of 


sennett 


PROGRAMMES OF STUDY PROPOSED BY PRIZE-\W! 

I'he Board reported that they had approved the 
of study submitted by the following prize-winners : 
Mr. L. W. D. Wall (Archibald Dawnay Schola: 6-37 
Mr. N. P. Thomas (Archibald Dawnay Scholar ; 936-37 
Mr. John Mytton (Archibald Dawnay Scholar -37), 


ammes 


APPOINTMENT OF JURIES FOR THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSH 
The juries for the prizes and studentships 1937-38 wer 1 
on the recommendation of the Board. 


Universiry OF DURHAM 
Mr. Harold Oswald [F.], President of the Northern Architectura 
Association, was appointed to act as the R.I.B.A. delegate at the 
Centenary Celebration of the University of Durham to be 
on 3 July 1937. 


LOAN OF PRESIDENTIAL PORTRAITS AND Busts TO THE Royat. ACADEM\ 

The Council confirmed the action of the Executive Committee 
in authorising the loan of a number of presidential portraits and 
busts from the R.I.B.A. Collection for the Exhibition 
Architecture at the Royal Academy. 


British 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ART EpucATION, DRAWING ANI 
ArT APPLIED TO INDUSTRY 
It was agreed to make a contribution of £5 58. towards the 
cost of the International Congress on Art Education, Drawing 
and Art Applied to Industry, to be held in Paris in 1937 


Curistmas HoiipAy Lectures FoR Boys anp Girts 
On the proposition of the President the cordial thanks of th 
Council were conveyed to Mr. G. A. Jellicoe [F.] for so kindh 
giving the recent series of Christmas holiday lectures for boys and 
girls. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 

The President, on behalf of the Council. welcomed Mr. Roderick 
C. Fisher [A.], the representative of the Association of Architects. 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants. 


OBITUARY 
The President referred to the great loss which the Institute 
and the profession had suffered by the death of Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood, who was a member of the Council for many years and 
Vice-President from 1921-23. On the proposition of the President 
the sincere sympathy of the Council was conveved to the relatives 
of the late Mr. Searles-Wood. 


THe INstiruTION OF PROFESSIONAL Civit SERVANTS: SALARY 
SCALES FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND Civit ENGINEERING ASSISTANTS 

A letter was submitted from the Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants informing the R.I.B.A. of the improved salary scales for 
architectural and civil engineering assistants. which had recently 
been agreed with the Treasury, and thanking the R.I.B.A. for 
their assistance in the matter. ie 


MEMBERSHIP 
[he following members were elected : 
As Fellows .. 
As Associates _ a 
As Licentiates Re : a - 


is) 


~t oe 


Election 8 February 1937 

Applications for membership were approved as follows : 
As Fellows .. ae , he 2 applications 
As Associates 
As Licentiates 
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Reinstatements 
The fi » ex-members were reinstated : 
As Fel! John William Mawson. 
As Ass s: John Byers, Hubert Ernest Gilford, Maung Tun 
Sein, Wi Irving Watson. 
As Li es: Wilfred Joseph Dilley [Retd. L.]. Clement Frost 
Overy : ; 
Resignations 
The fol ug resignations were accepted with regret : 


Major Frederick William Moore [F.]. 
[revor Mervyn Daniel [A.]. 

[Theodore Nelson Newham [4A.]. 
Denis Balmforth Smith [4.]. 


Obituaries 


DR. J. STUBBEN [Hon. Corr. Member] 

It is announced from Berlin that Oberbaurat Dr. Ing. 
Josef Suibben died there on 8 December 1936. Stiibben, 
Who reached the extraordinary age of g2, has outlived his 
fame, which 4o years ago, when he became an Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the R.I.B.A., was at its height. 


\lthough never outstanding as an architect, he was one of 


the first in the nineteenth century to conceive town develop- 
ment as a public responsibility, and as a matter to be deter- 
mined by a deliberate policy. “Those were the days of enormous 
but uncontrolled expansion (on speculative lines) of all 
German cities, and Stiibben was one of the few who did not 
look upon this mushroom growth as something necessarily 
healthy and welcome. He taught, at about the same time as 
Camillo Sitte in Vienna, that town development was not a 
matter of some street widening here and some squares with 
public buildings there, but an art-science calling for the 
co-ordination of much specialised, detailed knowledge. From 
the days of his early experience in the Rhineland, where 
until late in the nineteenth century the one-family house had 
continued to remain the normal form of city dwelling, he 
retained a violent antipathy against the multi-storied mass 
dwelling blocks with many dark backyards and unventilated 
side wings which became the new standard type of Berlin 
middle and working-class housing during the ’seventies and 
eighties of the last century. Hence his campaign against 
the “* tenement-barracks ” (Mietskasernen) of the big cities. 
And hence the support which he gave to the public utility 
housing movement—then in its beginnings in Germany— 
throwing in all the weight of the high administrative positions 
which he held. When the garden city movement spread from 
England to Germany he became a member of the first 
Council of the German Garden Cities Association, and 
fought for a revision of the existing building bye-laws, which 
favoured big dwelling blocks, in order to further the building 
of houses for individual families. He always took a lively 
interest in English conditions and achievements, which he 
considered to be so much nearer to his own ideals. 

Among the great number of his publications and treatises 
on town planning, most of which have no topical interest 
any longer, the following had, in their day, a real influence 
on the shaping of contemporary ideas: Hygiene of Town- 
planning (1896), Townplanning (1907). Town Planning in 
England (1911). 

B.C. KK. 
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John Humphreys Spender [4A.]. 
George Herbert Anderson [Z.]. 
Transfer to the Retired Members’ Class 

The following members were transferred to the Retired Members’ 
Class :— 

As Retired Fellows : William Carless, Max Clarke, James West- 
brook Farmer, Thomas Garrett. George Alfred Hall. James Henry 
Willett. 

As Retired Associates: Henry Alfred Moon, John Charles 
Stephen Mummery. 

As Retired Licentiates : Peter Frederick Binnie, Samuel Edwin 
Burgess. Edgar Raymond Taylor. 


H. W. RISING [Ff] 


Mr. Henry Whiteman Rising, whose death we regret to 
record on 27 May 1936, was born in 1857 and was articled in 
Lowestoft. He then worked for eighteen months with a 
builder and studied joinery. In 1g00 he married Catherine, 
great-niece of J. M. Gandy, A.R.A. 


In 1887 he began working on his own and later joined the 
late Mr. Shollridge for about ten years. In 1910 he went to 
Reading and joined the firm of Albury, Rising & Morgan, 
which was established over a century ago. Here he became 
Librarian to the Reading Architectural Society and Surveyor 
to the Reading Building Society. 


Mr. Rising executed many works for the Cannon Brewery 
and built some churches in Bristol and Wolverhampton and 
St. Augustus, Grove Park, Lee, S.E. He is succeeded in 
practice by Mr. P. Morgan, bis partner. 


ROBERT MESSENGER |[4.| 


We regret to record the death on 14 November of Mr. 
Robert Messenger. He was articled to James Monev, of 
Newbury, and after being first junior and then chief assistant 
to Messrs. Helver & Munt, of Bournemcuth, he became head 
assistant in 1893 to Peter Dollar in the Strand. In 1898 he 
began practising on his own, taking in partnership G. Adams 
(1899-1912) and later was joined by H. Messenger in his work 
at Salisbury. and in 1936 by R. M. V. Messenger, by whom 
he is succeeded in practice. 


Mr. Messenger’s chief architectural work was executed at 
Herne Bay, where he built the Victoria Memorial Cottage 
Hospital, Parr’s Bank, the Miramar Hotel and the Congre- 
gational Church Hall. He was also a member of the 
Committee of the Canterbury Chapter of the South-Eastern 
Society of Architects. 


W. H. BROWNE [Z.} 


Mr. William Browne, who died in India on 6 April, aged 67, was 
an expert on the soil of Calcutta and had practised for over fifty 
years in Bengal and other provinces. He built a great number of 
schools, banks and hospitals, including the Central Bank of India. 
and the Members’ Stand of the Royal Calcutta Turf Club at 
Calcutta. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


THE BIRMINGHAM AND FIVE COUNTIES 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
The second meeting of the session was held at the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce on Friday 30 October, when the chair was 
occupied by the President, Mr. Alfred Hale {F.], and a lecture 
on the work of the Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes 
Risborough, was given by Mr. H. A. Cox. 

The lecturer began by remarking that timber must be seasoned 
before it can be put into use, and the degree of seasoning should 
depend upon the atmospheric conditions of the air which will 
surround it when in use. In this country air-seasoning alone was 
not suflicient to reduce the moisture content enough to prevent 
trouble arising when timber was installed in centrally heated 
buildings, or even in ordinary dwelling-houses with open fire- 
places. In air-seasoned timber the moisture content is rarely 
reduced below about 17 per cent., whereas timber used in centrally- 
heated buildings, especially if near radiators or other sources ot 
heat, may dry out to a moisture content as low as 8 per cent. or 
g per cent. In such situations, therefore. considerable shrinking 
must necessarily take place in air-seasoned timber. 

On the other hand, timber may be too dry when installed. In 
that case the moisture content being too low, moisture will be 
absorbed from the surrounding air, the timber will swell, and 
buckling floors and sticking windows and doors will result. 

Mr. Cox then spoke of the experiments which were be ing carried 
out to determine the durability of timber. Weighed samples of 
different woods were exposed to the attacks of variot 


IS species ol 


wood-destroying fungi. As decay proceeded the timber lost 
weight, and from the loss of weight the extent to which the timber 
had been affected was determined. In addition, field tests were 
carried out in different areas, and by comparing the results of thes¢ 
various experiments it was possible to forecast with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy how the timber will behave in any part of the 
country. 

Lastly, Mr. Cox spoke of the numerous instances of damage 
done to old buildings by death-watch and other beetles. For the 
past decade entomologists had been studying the life histories of 
these pests and much valuable information had been obtained. but 
much work still remained to be done. 


A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. ©. S. Madele 
[A.]. This was seconded by Mr. E. Watson [A4.] and 
Mr. S. L. Whitehouse [L.] and others. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTFOR HIRE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
STUDENTS’ COMPETITIONS 


The problem for the winter Student Compet of the 
E.C. and H.S.A. is a Housing Scheme, and for Ww 
a Measured Drawing. The former is now availahle ay 
latter will be on 1 May 1937. 

All student members of the Society and Associate Members 
under the age of 26 are eligible, providing their riptions 
are paid. Architectural assistants in the a of the 
Society under the age of 26 vears who are t members 


of the Society can enier on payment of 2s 
Secretary of the Chapter in whose area they work, 

of the conditions. The as. 6d. entitles the ent: to 
year’s membership (i.e., to the end of the financial year 
in the student class of the Society. 

All work submitted is to be done outside architectura 
schools and classes. 

The completed drawings are to be delivered flat to the 
Hon. Secretary, E.C. & H. Society of Architects, co TI 
R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place. W.1, on or before the followir 
dates : 

Housing Scheme 
Measured Drawings 


1 May 1937. 
, 30 October 1937. 
[The awards will be made within about six weeks of t 
sending in dates. ‘The prize tor each subject will be to guinea 
and 5 guineas for drawings placed first and secon 
respectively. Either or both of the prizes may be withh« 
if, in the opinion of the adjudicators, the drawings do 
merit the award(s 


MEMBERSHIP LISTS 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.1I.B.A. 


The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meeting 
of the Council held on 11 January 1937 


ANSELI Harry Benson, “ Aikriggs,” 
N. Devon. 

saLL : JoHN Wesrcorr, * Hazelbeech,’’ Rickmansworth, Herts. 

BLEASE : LESLIE, 92 Mount View Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 

Boo. : MonraGuE REGINALD, 184 Farnaby Road, Shortlands, 
Kent. 

Boor : FRANK, “ Craiglands.”’ Halifax Road. Hartshead Moor, 
Cleckheaton, Yorks. 

Brown: (Miss) AitEEN Hope Jonnsron Tarron, 8 Cavendish 
Mews (North), London, W. 

CADWALLADER : JOHN Dovuaias. * Niton.” Old Oscott Lane. 
Hamstead, Birmingham. 

CaIRNCROSS : JAMES, 26 Forfar Road, Dunde« 

CALDWELL : JAMES Lees Epwin, Old Orchard. Diamond Gardens. 
Finaghy, Belfast. 

Cate : NABor Kern, Craig Olway, Usk, Mon. 

CastLE : Gorpon ReEuBEN. “ Rest-a-Whyle.” 
Liversedge, Yorks. 

CLarK: Harry RICHARD. 21 Moorhouse Road, Belle Vue. 
Carlisle 


Fremington, Barnstaple, 


Roberttown Lane. 


CLARKE : ALBERT Harry, 4 Westgreen Avenue, Allenton, Derby 

CLAYTON : 
Leeds, 12. 

Cocke: Prerer Louis, 1g Harvard Court, Honeyvbourne Road 
London, N.W.6. 

Cooper : SipNEY Ernest, 196 Radford Road, Leamington Spa 

Corsar : Perer McGeocn, 3 Auckland Road East, Southsea 

Cow Ley 
Tyne. 


CRAWFORD : ERNEST LORRAINE, 28 Ravensdale Road. Darlington, 


Co. Durham. 
Crisp : ALAN RusseLi. ** Claremont.’ 1 
Road, Norwich. 
CUTHBERTSON : Miss} NANCY 
Sanderstead. 


> j 


Hitpa., 77 


Datry : Harry, c/o N. H. N. Darby. Esq.. 1 The Centre. Weston- 


super- Mare. 
YAVEY: Wriniitam GerorGE Harvey. 
London, S.E.5. 
Davies : Ropert, 157 Waterloo Street, Oldham, Lanes 
Dixon : JOHN JAmes Scorr, “ Glendale.’’ Mitford Road, Morpett 
Northumberland. 
Dixon : JOSEPH FIELDEN, 32 Rectory Road, Blackpool, Lancs 
DRAKE: WitrtAM Harorp. 20 Bath Road. Southsea, Hants 


Camberwell Grove 


bad the ie 


Ropert WALLACE, 4 Cromer Terrace, Carr Crofts 





GrorGce. Church Chase. Whickham, Neweastle-upon- 
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EARNSHAW sn. 14 St. Nicholas Road, Wetherby Lane, 
Harr 


, Epwarb, Beltring Farm, Paddock Wood, Kent. 
rk, 30 Oxford Avenue, Guiseley, Leeds. 
iAEL. RaAyMoND GrorGe, 185 Rayne’ Road. 


Fixcu : | 
GEMMELI 
GOLDING : 
Braint Lussex. 

GostLint Lp ArtTHUR, 56 Muriel Road, Eaton, Norwich. 
Green: B » GeorGe, 18 Northesk Street, Stone, Staffs. 
Gramer : ( kD WALTER, 17 Holmelacey Road, Lee, S.E.12. 
Harsey : Rex MARTINDALE, 68 Watford Road, Croxley Green, 





erts 
eee Roser’ JAmMEs, 4 Rugby Court, Richmond, Surrey. 
Hus Ki ru, 4 High Street, Bridlington, E. Yorks. 
Hartiey ; Puomas Cyrit, 266 Barkerhouse Road, Nelson. 
Jyrron : JouN Murruwatire, 21 Moss Lane, Southport. 


HAWORTH : KENNETH HARGREAVES. 297 Holcombe Road, Green- 
mount, Nr. Bury, Lancs. 

HAzELWOv WittiAm RONALD, 6 Quorn Street, Liverpool, 7. 

HENDERSOD Miss) CATHERINE Mary HELEN, 33 Melville Street, 
Glasgow, 9.1. 

HeppensrALt.: Ernest ALLAN. 205 Bradford Road, East Ardsley, 
Nr. Wake field. 

HINDSHAW Miss 
Lancas! ire. 

HoLLoway SipNeY MALvEeRN, “ Lyndhurst.” 40 Cornwallis 
Road. Maidstone, Kent. 

James: Exnesr Epwin, 67 Avenue Road, Swindon, Wilts. 

Jouxson : ROGER DANILY, * Meadowcroft,” Grotton, Nr. Oldham. 

JORDAN : STANLEY PercIvAL, 822 Portland Place, London, W.1. 

KAUFMAN : AuBREY, 106 Broadhurst Gardens, London, N.W.6. 

KOHN-SPEYER : 
Surrey. 

KumawaT:  BHANWARLAI 
Rajputana), India. 

Lacey : JOHN STEPHEN, 37 Hampstead Lane, London, N.6. 

Lang: GrorFrey, “ Ryddingwood,’” Queensway, Penwortham, 
Preston, Lancs. 

LANGHAM-HOBART 
Jesmond, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 


Cueistina, 11 Half Edge Lane, Eccles. 


Pematar, P.W.D. Office, Jaipur 


LIDBETTER : Huperr Martin, 15 Thornton Way, London, N.W.11. 


LoncpIn : CHARLES Epwarp, 10 Auriol Road, London, W.14. 
Lovett : Ernest WiLtiAmM, 10 Merlin Road, Manor Park, FE.12. 
Mains : Thomas KENNETH, 49 South Street, Havant, Hants. 


Matcotmson : REGINALD FRANCIS, 9 Bladon Drive. Malone Road. 


Belfast. 


MarsHALL : RoGer Herperr, 50 Grange Park, Ealing, W.5. 


Matuias ; FREDERICK Davin, 50 Eardley Crescent, London, S.W.5. 


Mirner : AnTHUR Ropert GARFIELD, Sawston, Cambridgeshire. 

Morrison : SAMUEL, ** West Lea,’ Duflield Road, Derby. 

MuGrInGr WittiAM RoBERT, 
S.W.4. 

Myers : Denys, 19 The Drive, Golders Green, N.W.11. 

Narracotr : Epwarp, “ St. Katherines,” Torquay, S. Devon. 


oO 
oO 


Osman : Epwarp Henry Louis, 14 Lawn Road Flats, Hampstead. 


N.W.3. 
Parsons ; WiLLIAM JOHN, 54 Church Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


Pearce : CuArLes Witiiam, 83 Crummock Gardens, Kingsbury. 


N.W.0. 
PercivaL : Davin Eyre, 7 Wycombe Gardens, London, N.W.11. 
Puttuimore : (Hon.) CLraup, 47 Connaught Street, London, W.2. 
Pomrret : ARTHUR, 202 High Street, Macclesfield, Ches. 
Porr: ANTHONY, 19 St. James’s Square, London, W.11. 


Ratpy : WittiAM HERBERT, 11 Clitterhouse Crescent. Cricklewood. 


N.W.2. 
REDPATH : Joun THomas, 44 College Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
Ruopes : JouN Percy, 93 Chalkwell Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 
Roserts: FranK Henry, 121 Arden Road, 
Birmingham, 6. 
RossiInGTON : LESLIE, 437 Lytham Road, Blackpool. 
Royce : Joun Rocer, “ Hazelhurst,” Duffield, Derby. 


Royce : NorMAN ALEXANDER, 276 Kent House Road, Beckenham, 


Kent. 


INSTITUTE OI! 


Miss) MApeELEINE, Old Quarry Hall, Bletchingley, 


Harotp Witiiam. 3° Newbrough Crescent. 


7 Bromfelde Road, Clapham. 


Handsworth. 
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SANGER : HAROLD, 18 Coalshaw Green, Hollinwood, Oldham. 

SAWYER : PETER Ross, Ardath, Easton, Nr. Winchester, Hants. 

SHaw : Herbert VIvIAN, 11 College Grove Road, Waketield. 

SMEE : Gorpon Ernest, ‘* Roxina,’” Roxwell Road, Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

SmirH : LEONARD RIcHARD, c/o Ernest L. Smith, Esq., 
Chambers, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

STEEL : GeorGe, 8 Rochester ‘Terrace, Headingley, Leeds, 6. 

STEVENS : JOHN OnsLow, 12 Montrose Avenue, Kilburn, N.W.6. 

Tuorp : Cuarces Hersert, 38 Cinderhills, Holmfirth, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire. 

THORP! RAYMOND Banks, ‘“ Glenridding,” 
Evington, Leicester. 

TOMLINSON : SYDNEY THOMAS, 97 Heavitree Road, Exeter. 

lone : SrePpHEN Epwarb, 20 Priory View Road, Bournemouth. 

VENVIL : BRIAN FRANK, 22 Goodwyn’s Vale, Muswell Hill, N.1o. 

Wapbe : Ernest, 35 Dunedin Road, Leyton, E.10.* 

WALKER : PETER RussELL, 20 Pinfold Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 

WHITEHEAD : HaArotp, Totties, Thongsbridge, Huddersfield. 

Woops : Roy, 38 Henley Road, Ipswic h, Suffolk. 

Wricur : Epwarp J., 189 Coleherne Court, London, S.W.5 


Melville 


Wakerley Road, 


- 
Notices 
THE SIXTH GENERAL MEETING, 
MONDAY, 22 FEBRUARY 1937, AT 8 P.M. 

The Sixth General Meeting of the Session 1936-1937 will 
be held at 8 p.m. on Monday, 22 February, for the following 
purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the Fifth General Meeting held on 
Monday, 25 January 1937; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

Mr. T. P. Bennett [F.] to read a paper on 


Finance and Architecture.” 


Suilding 


INFORMAL GENERAL MEETING: 10 FEBRUARY 
1937 

The next Informal General Meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day, 10 February 1937, at 6.15 p.m. 

The meeting will be devoted to a discussion on * The 
Architect in Relation to Science,” with particular reference 
to the following questions :— 

(1) How far can human requirements be analysed ? 

2) How far can scientific data dictate design ? 

3) How should these considerations affect the architect’s 
attitude to design ? 

The discussion will be opened by Professor W. G. Holford, 
B.Arch.(Livpl.) [4.], and it is hoped that he will be followed 
by Mr. J. D. Bernal, M.A.(Cantab.), Lecturer in Structural 
Crystallography at the University of Cambridge. 

The chair at this meeting will be taken by Miss M. J. 
Blanco White [Student]. 

Tea will be served from 5.30 p.m. onwards. 


EXHIBITION OF AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS. 
20 FEBRUARY TO 24 MARCH 1937 
Che Exhibition of Airports and Airways will be opened 
by The Rt. Hon. Viscount Swinton, P.C., G.B.E., M.C.., 
Secretary of State for Air, on Friday, 19 February, and the 
public will be admitted free from Saturday, 20 February, 
to Wednesday, 24. March 1937. The Exhibition will be open 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. 
Further details of the Exhibition are given on page 316 
of this issue. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
LEEDS, 23-26 JUNE 1937 

The Annual Conference of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and of its Allied and Associated Societies 
will take place at Leeds from 23 to 26 June 1937. 

The West Yorkshire Society of Architects have in hand the 
preparation of a most attractive programme and particulars 
will be issued in due course. 

ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS 
IN SCOTLAND 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 1937 

The Annual Convention of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland will take place at St. Andrews, Fifeshire, 
on Friday and Saturday, 4 and 5 June 1937. 


R.I.B.A. ANNUAL RECEPTION 
he Council have decided to hold a Reception at the 
R.I.B.A. on Friday, 28 May 1937. Further details will be 
published in due course. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to 
the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage 
of the election to take place on 12 April 1937 they should 
send the necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A 
not later than Saturday, 13 February 1937. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of 
Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous 
of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars 
on application to the Secretary R.1.B.A., stating the clause 
under which they prepose to apply for nomination. 


THE USE OF THE TITLES ‘“ CHARTERED 
ARCHITECT” AND ‘“ REGISTERED ARCHITECT ” 
Now that the Registration Act is in force the Council have 
been asked to give advice with regard to the best way to use the 
title ‘‘ Registered Architect”? by members of the R.I.B.A. 
who have been placed on the Register, and who already have 
the right to use the designation ‘* Chartered Architect.” 
The Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A. who 
have been registered should use the designation ‘‘ Chartered 
and Registered Architect.”’ 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 

The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
the fact that is.formation in the records of the Building Research 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member of 
the architectural protession, and suggest that architects would 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, to 
apply to the Director for any information he can impart 
regarding their properties and application. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
When members are contemplating applying for appoint- 
ments overseas they are recomrnended to communicate with 
the Secretary R.1I.B.A., who wil! supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions ot employment, cost of 
living, climatic conditions, etc. 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 6 fF ITY 199° 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 

Members are reminded that the National ciation of 
Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represer . exists for 


the purpose of protecting the interests of consun 

Members who experience difficulties with wat 
etc., In connection with fittings are recommend 
advice of the Association. The address of the 
16 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


mpanies, 
» seek the 
re iation 5 


Competitions 


The Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is thei: 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.1.B.A. Regulations for the Con 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved 
by the Institute. 

While, in the case of small limited private competitions 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part ina 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.BA 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition 
This requirement now forms part of the Code ot Professiona 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to tw 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 


ABERDEEN : LAY-OUT OF KINCORTH 
The Corporation of the City and Royal Burgh of Aberdeer 
invite architects to submit in competition designs for the layout 
of a part of Kincorth Estate, Aberdeen. 
Dr. Thomas Adams, F.S.I., P.P.T.P.I. [F.]. 
Premiums: £500 and £350 to be divided between the 
authors of not more than three designs next in order o! 
merit to be decided by the Assessor. 
Last day for submitting designs : 31 July 1937. 
Last day for questions : 31 March 1937. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. G. S. Fraser, Town Clerk, Town House, Aberdeer 


Deposit £1 1s. 


Assessor : 


BILSTON : CENTRE HEALTH CLINIC 

The Borough Council of Bilston invite architects residen 
in England and Wales to submit in competition designs fo: 
a new Centre Health Clinic. 

Assessor: Mr. William T. Benslyn, A.R.C.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £40, £35 and £25. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on appli 
cation not later than 20 February 1937 to Mr. Joseph L 
Arlidge, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bilston. Deposit £1 1s. 
BIRMINGHAM: NEW CENTRAL 
COLLEGE, ETC. 


TECHNICAI 


[he Corporation of the City of Birmingham invite architects 
of British nationality and domiciled in the United Kingdom 


to submit in competition designs for a new Technical College 
Commercial College and College of Art and Crafts. 
Assessor: Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. 
Premiums: £750, £500, £250. 
Last day for receiving designs : 12 March 1987. 
Last dav for questions : 19 October 1936. 
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Conditions ©: the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Dr D. Innes, C.B.E., Chief Education Officer, 
Margaret > . Birmingham, 3. Deposit £2 as. 


DAW LISH: NEW COTTAGE HOSPITAL 
The Go' ors of the Dawlish Cottage Hospital invite 
ychitects of British nationality practising within 200 miles 
of Dawlish to submit in competition designs for a new Cottage 


Hospital. eee . ; 
Assessor: Mr. Leslie T. Moore, M.C. [F.]. 
Premium £100, BG and £50. . 

Last day for sending in designs : 28 April 1937. 


Last day for questions : 6 February 1937. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
ion to the Hon. Secretary, Dawlish Cottage Hospital, Dawlish, 


Devon. Deposit, £1 Is. 


GOSPORT: LIMITED COMPETITION FOR A NEW 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The Education Committee of the Borough of Gosport 
propose to invite architects resident or practising in Gosport 
and Portsmouth to submit in competition designs for a new 
Public Elementary School to be erected on a site between 
Elson Road and Rydal Road. 

Assessor: Mr. Geoffrey C. Wilson [F.]. 

Premiums : £100, £50, and £25. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion before 15 February 1937 to Mr. G. R. Walker, Education 
Offices. Gosport. Deposit £1 1s. 
LEAMINGTON SPA: NEW _ POLICE 

BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS 

The Town Council of the Borough of Royal Leamington 
Spa invite architects in the area of the Birmingham and Five 
Counties Architectural Association to submit in competition 
designs for new Police and Fire Brigade Headquarters to be 
erected at a cost of approximately £50,000. 

Assessor: Mr. R. Norman Mackellar [F.]. 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £70. 

Last day for submitting designs : 5 March 1937. 

Last day for questions : 11 December 1936. 


AND FIRE 


SYDNEY, N.S.W.: EXTENSION OF ST. ANDREW’S 
CATHEDRAL 

lhe following cablegram has been received from Mr. B. J. 
Waterhouse [F.], one of the Assessors in the above 
competition. 

“Please inform competitors closing date St. Andrew’s 
competition extended First June, Thirty-seven. Answers 
questions sent. Waterhouse.” 


WEYMOUTH: NEW BANDSTAND ENCLOSURE 

The Town Council of the Borough of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis invite architects to submit in competition 
designs for a new Bandstand Enclosure on the sea front. 

Assessor: Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.] 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £50 

Last day for submitting designs: 14 May 1937 

Last day for questions: 19 February 1937 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
ton to Mr. Percy Smallman, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s 
Office, Weymouth. Deposit £1 1s. 
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CARPET DESIGN COMPETITION 
The Furnishing Trades Organiser is promoting a 
petition for designs for five types of carpet with two 
prizes in each class of £5 and £2 10s. There is also a special 
prize of £2 10s. for the best design submitted by a student 
aged 18 or under. Students and past-students of recognised 
Schools of Art or Technology in the British Isles are eligible 
to compete. Full conditions of the competition are published 
in the Furnishing Trades Organiser for January 1937. There 
is no entrance fee, and designs have to be submitted not 
later than 31 March 1937. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS 
Other competitions which it is proposed to hold, and the 
conditions for which are not vet available, are as follows : 


BELFAST : NEW WATER OFFICES 
Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.]. 


BRIGHTON : NEW COLLEGE O}! 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher [F.] 


CAMBRIDGE : NEW CREMATORIUM 


com- 


-\ssessor : 


ART 
Assessor : 


Assessor: Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.]. 
CHESTER: EXTENSIONS TO CHESTER ROYAL 
INFIRMARY 
Assessor : Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F.]. 
DUNDEE: COLLEGE OF ARI 
Assessor: Mr. J. R. Leathart [F.]. 


EDMONTON: NEW TOWN HALL 
Mr. E. Berry Webber [4A.]. 


FRIERN BARNET : NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES 


BUILDINGS 


Assessor : 


Assessor: Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 

HACKNEY : RECONSTRUCTION OF CENTRAL 
BATHS 

Assessor: Mr. Frederick J. Horth [F.]. 


MACCLESFIELD: NEW NURSES 
GENERAL INFIRMARY 


Professor R. A. Cordingley [F.]. 


HOME FOR 


Assessor : 


NEWQUAY : SEASIDE HALL AND THEATRE 
Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 


SOUTH SHIELDS : ASSEMBLY HALL AND LIBRARY 
Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F.]. 

COMPETITION RESULTS 

EAST BARNET: ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The firm of Dawe & Carter, who, as reported in our last 
issue, won the above competition, is composed of the following 
partners :— 

Mr. Sydney Dawe [F.]. 

Mr. Peter G. J. Carter [A.]. 

Mr. Richard J. Carter [A.]. 


Assessor : 


Assessor : 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME: BLOCK OF SHOPS 
AND OFFICES 
Messrs. Hickton and Madeley [F. and AA.] (Walsall). 


t 
2. Messrs. Briggs and Thornely [FF.] (Liverpool). 
3. Mr. Reginald T. Longden [F.] (Newcastle-under-Lyme). 
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Owing to limitation of space, notices in this column are restricted t 
of address, partnerships 
office accommodation, and ire reminded that 
a column in the Advertisement Section of th urnal 1 ved for the 
advertisements of members seeking appointments in a ects’ office Ne 
charge is made for such inse 
who are definitely 


Changes 


vacant or wanted, practices for saie or wanted. 


reser 


unemf{ ed 
PARTNERSHIP OFFERED 

AssOcIATE, established forty vears in town 1 

partnership, on very I vourabl tern 

had 


Secretary 


some 


experience 
RI.BAA, 
PARTNERSHIP WANTI 
ASSOCIATE. 7 years In practice in London, | 
Architectural Association, desi empk 
partnership in country town practice. 
ASSISTANT WANTED 
WANTED, a capable Yo \ssistant \\ 
ticns and salary, to Samuel & Hardin 
Square, London, W 


2) 


NEW PARTNERSHIPS 

Messrs. Wn. C. Fenton, M.A. [/ 

[.4.] have entered into pa | at 
on at 10 Paradise S 
Robinson. 

Messrs. Warso & MAbDbDOcK 
assistant, Mr. W H. Wil 
Architect and Survey 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Mr. F. Russett Cox [.1.] has char 1 his 
Blanket Hall, Witney. Oxon 
Burford, Oxon. 

Messrs L. A. Cunsiro 
tO 47 Essex Street, Strar 


chiet 
Charter d 


} 


Central go61-2. 
Mr. WaLterR S. Scot 5 nt| has 
65 Kinnerton Street, Nnightsbridge, 5.W 


TY tie ek a ®, ; 
MINUTES V 
SESSION 
At the fifth genera 
Monday, 25 January 
Mr. Percy E. ‘Th 
The meeting was 
[he minutes of tl 
1937 having been 
confirmed and signed 
Mr. T. A. Darcy 
tectural Education, 
vote of thanks was 
Bernard Ashmole, 
by Mr. R. T. D. 
Mr. Braddell. 
The prese nt ition 
with 


proceedit 


accordance 


Phe 


Architects’ and Survevors’ 


Approved Society 

ASSISTANTS” INSURANCE FOR 
HEALTH AND PENSIONS ACTs 
Architects’ Assistants are advised to apply for the prospectus 

of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, which 


ARCHITECTS’ THE NATIONAL 


O} BRITISH ARCHITECTS 6 f 


Hay) 1937 
may be Gbtained from the Secretary of the Soci 
ingham Gate, I.ondon, S.W.1 

The Society deals with questions of insura 
National Health and Pensions Acts (for England 
in general, those employed at remuneration 1 
£250 per annum are compulsorily insurable. 

In addition to t 
benefits, the Society makes grants towards the 


lucir 


y, 26 Buck. 


ity for the 
ler which, 
exceeding 
> usual sickness, disablement, maternity 
of dental 
cles), 


il Health 


or optical treatment (inc g provision of sp 
No membership fee is payable beyond the 1 
and Pensions Insurance 
The R.I.B.A. has representatives on 


Management, 


ontribuuion. 
the ¢ 
and insured Assistants joining tl 


nmittee of 
Society can 


rely on prompt and sympathetic settlement of 1ImMs. 


A.B.S. Insurance Department 


PENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION 
FOR ARCHITECTS 


SCHEME 


formulated by the Insurance Com. 
mittee of the Architects’ Benevolent Soc’ety and is available 
R.I.B.A. and its Allied and 


This scheme has been 


to all members of the Associated 
societies. 

The benefits under the scheme include :— 

1) A Member’s Pension, which may be effected for units of 
£50 per annum, payable monthly and commencing on attain- 
ment of This 


pension is guaranteed ove: a minimum period of five years 


the anniversary of entry nearest to age 65. 


and payable thereafier for the remainder of life. 

2) The Beneticiary’s Pension, payable as from the anni. 
or other 
if the member dies before age 65. The 


amount of this pension is adjusted 


versary mentioned in Benefit No. 1, but to the widow 
nominated beneficiary 
in accordance with the dis- 
parity between the ages of the member and his wife. 

Under this benefit a payment of £50 
yearly is made to the dependant from the date of death of 
the member prior to age 65 until attainment of the anniversary 


becomes 


3) Family Provision. 


previously mentioned, after which benefit No. 2 
available. 

number of units (of £50 
up to a maximum of £500 per annum. 


may be 


Provision can be made tor any 
per annum 
Pension benetit anly secured if desired and the 


pension commuted for a cash sum. 


Members are entitled to ¢ aim rebate ot Income Tax on 
their periodical contributions to the scheme both in respect of 
pension and of family provision benefit 

Full particulars of the scherne will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department. 66 Portland 


Plac 2. W I 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.1.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
of their authors and not as representative 


individual opinions 


expressions of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions or 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.1.B.A., 
and crossed. 
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